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Invitation to the reader 


Reading a book can be like conversing with a knowledgeable friend. 
However, even the most well-written book is a one-way conversation. 
The author speaks and the readers listen. Sometimes the author anti- 
cipates the readers’ thoughts and questions. Otherwise, the questions 
remain unanswered. 

The International Institute for Adult Literacy Methods (IIALM) 
wishes to assist the readers of this monograph (and other monographs in 
this series) to engage in genuine dialogue. We live today in a world where 
communications between most parts of the world are reasonably fast, 
most often dependable and not too expensive. We suggest that the reader 
send his questions—general and specific—to the IIALM as well as his 
problems in working with these materials. The Institute would be glad to 
help or put the reader in touch with someone who can. 

The reader should let the Institute know if, in his judgement, this 
monograph has succeeded in doing what it started out to do: (a) to 
provide an introduction to a part of systematized human knowledge 
called linguistics; (b) to indicate the relationships that exist between 
linguistics (the science of languages) and literacy (the teaching of reading 
and writing of languages); and (c) to show how various linguistic ideas 
could be put to practical uses by literacy workers in the choice of the 
language of literacy, the design of methodological approaches, and the 
preparation of literacy materials. 

With the readers’ help, HALM can indeed become a significant 
institution, an international correspondence college of functional liter- 
acy. There is the need. The address to write to is: 

Dr. John W. Ryan, Director, 

International Institute for Adult 
Literacy Methods, 

P.O. Box 1555, 

Tehran, Iran. 


Linguistic education 
of the literacy educator: 
some observations by the Editor 


What is the use of human knowledge if it is not put to human uses? 
Knowledge must be put to work to lighten our burdens in fields and 
factories. It must help us learn well and plan effectively. It should delight 
our hearts and revive our spirit. 

Knowledge is, of course, survival. Yet human knowledge gets divorced 
from the lives of common men, as it gets multiplied and systematized. It 
develops abstract theories and models that get written up in big books. 
Anexamination of the artifacts of daily use at home, and of our customs 
and beliefs becomes anthropology. Ideas about our emotions, our ways 
of thinking and learning are presented as psychology. A look at our 
families and friendships and our ways of relating with and honouring 
each other becomes sociology. A study of how we handle the business of 
governing the clan or the community becomes political science. The 
observation of the production of wealth, its distribution and consump- 
tion in human communities becomes economics. And the examination of 
the sounds we make and the meaning those sounds carry becomes 
linguistics. 

When human knowledge increases and gets thus systematized, two 
things happen. One is, happily, a good thing. Systematization makes 
further advances in knowledge possible. It makes it possible also to 
transfer knowledge more effectively to the coming generations of special- 
ists. The other thing that comes from the systematization of knowledge is, 
however, not so good. Once knowledge gets organized into branches, 
each branch of knowledge gets its own priests. They guard knowledge, 
mystify it, clothe it in a language that the common man cannot always 
understand. The result is‘a suspension of discourse’ between the specialist 
and the common man. The knowledge that should have helped us 
common people, oppresses us instead. Unfortunately, we become willing 
victims of this oppression. We begin to believe in our ignorance. We 
discount the knowledge we might already have. We are afraid of our 
anthropological, psychological, sociological or linguistic thoughts—for 
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lack of 2 ore ee and perhaps even necessary. It is important 
sone ala kee the limitations of our knowledge. Specialists do 
ale end T snd more of the subjects of their specializations. We must 
indent oe ea we need their help. However, we must build all the 
iP PE Han ode knowledge and action, between theory and 
bridges = pes the specialist and the non-specialist. To build such 
praene ind J the intent of Literacy in development:a series of training 
ete seen A En cannot make the literacy worker a specialist in psychol- 
ei a i anthropology, economics and linguistics; but he need not 
S “at Pah ically, sociologically, anthropologically or linguistically 
ar < should be helped to examine the core of ideas in each of these 
mee br ey This would enable him to use these ideas to 
ama 7 paaa of his problems and concerns. This would enable him to 
tapi help he needs and who can give it to him. Finally, he will be 
le converse intelligently with the specialist who comes to help. 
The series of monographs, Literacy in development, can be seen to 
have two parallel threads running through it. One of these is the thread of 
practice. Thus, one set of monographs deals with the various aspects of 
programme implementation of concern to the Practitioner, The Subjects 
covered are administration of literacy programmes, training and supervi- 
sion of personnel, production of primers and follow-up materials, literacy 
curricula, designing instructional systems. use of media in literacy work, 
evaluation of literacy programmes, etc. 
Another set of monograph 


questions that are raised are— 
What can a particular disci worker? What kinds of 
insights can become avails i discipline that would 
clarify the various Processes of lite i course of its organiza- 

This monograph, The ABCs of literacy 
Kenneth L. Baucom, is the first monograph that belongs to the second set 
in the series. We hope that other similar Monographs will follow. 

The monograph here offered has been written by a linguist, who 
himself has had many years of practical experience asa literacy worker in 
Africa. Baucom not only knows linguistics very well, but he has also 
himself lived through the practical problems of literacy work. His 
approach is, therefore, not overly academic and the concerns that he 
addresses are the real concerns of literacy workers, The language of the 
monograph is simple and its format contributes considerably to the 
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reader's ability to cope with the material. Every now and then, the writer 
lets the reader know where he is on his intellectual journey, what has gone 
before, and what is to follow. 

The monograph begins by dealing with the question of what linguistics 
is all about. Choosing the language of literacy is dealt with next. 
Understandably, the choice of the language of literacy is not merely a 
linguistic matter; it is a political matter as well. Baucom assumes, 
however, that good politics must deal somehow with linguistic realities. 
Therefore, he carefully brings out some linguistic considerations for 
choosing the language of literacy. Developing a written language is the 
subject of a third chapter. Most literacy workers today would be dealing 
with languages that have already been written. However, this chapter has 
been included for didactic purposes: to lay bare the processes involved in 
converting a spoken language into a written language. This is a process 
which a literacy worker, whatever the level of development of the 
language of literacy he is using, has to deal with every day, with every 
individual adult learner, in every individual class or group. 

The next chapter on producing literacy material is related directly to 
the concerns of a literacy worker. The author here deals with language in 
terms of the sound system, the syntactic system and the semantic system. 
He takes each of these three aspects, turn by turn, and brings out their 
various implications in the design and production of literacy materials. 

In two short chapters, entitled respectively, ‘Literacy and change’ and 
‘Linguistics and communication’, the instructional concerns of a literacy 
worker are related to his larger concerns with individual change, i.e. 
change in the semantic structure of the individual, which means how old 
world views will be exchanged for new ones. Thus, the linguist is shown to 
be really a communicator. 

A separate chapter is addressed to the special problems of literacy such 
as alphabetic writing, learning to spell and teaching numeracy. This is 
followed by a chapter on literacy and language-learning. The main subject 
of discussion in the chapter on literacy and languageJearning is to make 
clear the distinction between learning literacy in the mother tongue and 
learning literacy in a second language. Hints for translators, suggested 
readings and a glossary of terms are appended. 

The series of monographs, Literacy in development, of which the 
present monograph is a part, has been designed primarily for the middle- 
level literacy worker. By the middle-level literacy worker we do not mean 
a practitioner who spends all his time working with an individual group of 
adults in an individual community. Nor are we thinking of a person in 
the higher echelons of bureaucracy who: spends all his time in policy 
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formulation, planning and administration, Instead, we have in mind a 
person who is in charge ofa regional or a district literacy programme and 
is engaged both in programme planning and programme administration. 
He has something to do with the selection and training of personnel, with 
the design and production of materials, and the administration and 
supervision of a large field staff once policy decisions have been made. He 
is literally a man in the middle. We hope this monograph will contribute 
both to his training and education. SN R 

The monograph does not cover everything in linguistics, since every- 
thing linguists study is not of direct usefulness to literacy workers. All of 
the problems of a literacy worker have not been covered here either, since 
all literacy problems do not have linguistic solutions. The monograph, in 
spite of its direct focus on literacy work, ends Up being an excellent 
general introduction to linguistics and may also interest the lay reader. 

Readers may find two other monographs in this series of direct interest 
to them. Sohan Singh's Learning to read and reading 
approach to a system of literacy instruction could 
example of how and in what form the linguistic ide 
about could actually be put to work in the design 
instruction. The process of primer construction by 
serve as an excellent companion volume. 


to learn: an 
, indeed, serve as an 
‘as that Baucom talks 
of systems of literacy 
Ernest W. Lee, could 
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CHAPTER ONE 


How to use this book 


HOW TO USE THIS BOOK; What linguistics is all about; Choosing the language 
y; Developing a written language; Producing literacy materials; Literacy 
nguistics and communication; Special problems in literacy; Literacy 


and language-learning. 


Is this book intended for you? It is intended for use by middle-level 

literacy workers. But who the middle-level literacy worker is and what 

he does are different from one situation to another. Here are some 

possible descriptions of this middle-level literacy worker. Do they 

describe you at all? 

1. Trainer and teacher of literacy personnel at a national centre. 

2. Assistant in programme planning on a national or regional basis. 

3. Writer of course material on a national or regional level. 

4. Developer or assistant developer for a second-language learning 
programme. 

5. Participant in developing new orthographies. 

6. Head of staff of a regional literacy section. 

7. The head of a district literacy section. 

If you fall somewhere within this description, the book is intended for 

you. If youare not described by these characteristics, it is possible that the 

book is not for you, unless our description of the middle-level worker is 

incomplete. 

The purpose of the book is to help you, a practical literacy worker, find 
out how the science of linguistics can aid you in your work. We intend it to 
be a practical book. But it is not a novel to be read through quickly inan 
evening. And it is not an encyclopedia that you can open at any section to 
gain immediate help. 

We expect that you will study the book from beginning to end. The 
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ill gi asic information about language. You 
fimt ni oa brard aad nas iaer t to understand later chapters. The titles 
go e ei the chapters (for example, ‘Choosing the language for 
a ay make you think that the chapter is planned for others, but 
note This is not true. All of the chapters are planned for everyone 
ne >the book. However, some are more useful than others. Suggestions 
a on which segments might help you are given in Table 1 on page 16. 

Please notice that we have already used the words ‘reag’, study and 
‘use’ in describing the purpose of this book. We hope that you will do all 
three of those things. l l 

The book is made up of explanations, examples and questions for yon 
to answer. Because the book is written in English, many of the examples 
will be from the English language. In that way, everyone who reads the 
book will be able to understand those examples, There are examples from 
other languages; we believe that you will be able to understand those 
examples also. Whenever you are given examples, please try to think of 
similar examples from other languages that you know. Then you will 
truly be using the book as you read it. 7 , 

Because we want you to study the book, we have put it in a special form. 
Here is what you can expect from the book. 


1. Every chapter will begin with the title of the chapter, for example: 
CHAPTER TWO 
What linguistics is all about 


Then follows a block showing you where 
example, the block following the title of C 
that the small capital letters show where 


you are in the book. For 
hapter 2 is as follows. (Notice 
you are in the book.) 


How to use this book: WHAT LINGUISTICS IS ALI ABOUT; Choosin 
for literacy; Developing a written language; Producing literacy mat 
and change; Linguistics and communication; Special problems in lit 
and language-learning. 


g the language 
erials; Literacy 
eracy; Literacy 


Notice that these chapter blocks are displayed in a Special way 
double line above and below them. 
2. Next there w 


with a 


ill be a brief description of what the chapter is about. 
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3. Each subsection of the chapter will then begin with a block reminding 
you of where youare in the chapter. For example, one page of Chapter 
2 has the following block. (Again the small capital letters show you 
where you are in the chapter.) 


Chapter 2—What linguistics is all about: What this chapter is about; Theoretical linguistics; 
Language change; DIALECTOLOGY; Socio-linguistics; Psycho-linguistics. 


Notice that these section blocks have a thin line above and below them. 

4. Throughout the text there are paragraph keywords in bold type to 
point out what the content of the paragraph or subsection is about. 

5. At the end of most sections, there are questions in italic for you to 
answer or exercises to be carried out. If you have difficulty answering 
the questions, you should look back through the section. You can then 
use the keywords in bold type to help you find the proper place to read. 

6. At some places in the text you will find a warning guide: ‘Before you 
read further’. These guides will point out things you have already 
studied which you will need to understand before reading further. In 
case you have forgotten any of them, you will be referred back to the 
relevant subsection. There is also a Glossary at the end of the book. If 
you have forgotten the meaning of a linguistic term, you can find its 
meaning there. 


Remember that the book is intended to be read by middle-level literacy 
workers. It is not intended for middle-level workers to use as reading 
material for first-level workers. You will not perhaps put it in the hands of 
your literacy teachers to read on their own, but use this as a trainers’ 
manual in training literacy teachers. 

Some parts of the book will be helpful to some people, and some parts 
will be helpful to others. Table | is a general guideline as to who might 
benefit most from various sections. Note that everyone should study 


Chapter 1. It gives the concepts needed later. 
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TABLE 1. Who will benefit most from the chapters of this book 


Who should study 


Tapie Course Programme Ortho, Teacher Le. propra 
writers planners developers trainers developers 

What lin. is all about x x x = a 

Choosing language s x eo á 

Devel. written language e x 

Producing lit. materials x x 5 

Literacy and change x x 7 i 

Lin. and communication x x £ ja 

Special problems in lit. x x x 3 p 

Lit. and lg./learning X x i i 


X= generally useful; s = useful in some situations 


CHAPTER TWO 


What linguistics is all about 


How to use this book; WHAT LINGUISTICS IS ALL ABOUT; Choosing the language 
for literacy; Developing a written language; Producing literacy materials; Literacy 
and change; Linguistics and communication; Special problems in literacy; 


Literacy and language-learning. 


What this chapter is about 


Linguistics is the scientific study of language. Writing is a form of 
language, and therefore the study of written materials is part of the study 
of linguistics. There are, of course, many parts of linguistics which do not 
have anything to do with written language. These will not be covered in 
this monograph. 

In these ‘lessons from linguistics’, we are not going to give a general 
course in linguistics. We are only going to deal with those parts of 
linguistics which can help in an understanding of reading, writing and 
literacy programmes. 

In the same way, not all ofa literacy programme is related to linguistics. 
In particular the technical parts of a functional literacy programme have 
little direct link with linguistics. Linguists cannot tell you how to grow 
cotton or produce matches. Linguistics has most to say about the 
processes of reading and writing. Therefore, reading and writing will play 
an important role in this monograph. You should not think, however. 
that we are neglecting the very important psycho-social and development 
aspects of literacy. We do not mean to suggest that a literacy programme 
should be limited to the mechanics of reading and writing. For this reason 
Chapter 6, ‘Literacy and change’, and Chapter 7, ‘Linguistics and 
communication’, are important parts of this book. 


There are five parts of linguistics that we will look at i 
17 


n this chapter. 
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The first of these is what I am going to call theoretical linguistics. This is 
the study of the nature of an individual language and of language an 
general. It asks questions such as: ‘What is the basic nature of language?’; 
“What is universal about language? It tries to provide a theoretical model 
for language. 

The second area we will examine is the topic of language change. Here 


we will look at questions such as: ‘Do all languages change?; ‘What is the 
effect of one language upon another”; 


; ‘Can language change be pre- 
vented? 

The third area will be dialectology. This is the study 
of dialects of language to each other and the differenc 
and languages. We will look at such questions as: 
about? 

The fourth area that we will deal with will be that of socio-linguistics. 
This is the relationship of language to society: ‘How is language used in 
society”; ‘What is the social function of a particular language or a 
particular dialect; ‘How is a language different in different social 
circumstances? 

The fifth area of linguistics that we will look at will be that of psycho- 
linguistics—and in particular some very important areas of psycho- 


linguistics: ‘How does one learn a language”; ‘What is there about 
language learning that is universal? 


of the relationship 
es between dialects 
‘How do dialects come 


Theoretical linguistics 


Chapter 2— What linguistics is all about: What this chapter is about: THI ORETICAL LINGUISTICS: 
Dialectology; Socio-linguisties; Psycho-li 


nguistics, 


Although there are a number of differ 


ent linguistic theories, all of them 
agree that a spoken | 


anguage has three basic components: (a) a semantic 
nguage which deals with meaning): (b) a 
ax (that is what many people would call the 
and (c) a phonological component (that is the 


sound part of language). These three components can be seen in the 


following diagram: 
Semantic component 


Syntactic componen — | — Language 
Phonological component 
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Modern theories of language differ as to which of these three components 
is considered to be the most central part of language, and they may differ 
on how one component is related to another. But they all agree that 
language is made up of three basic parts—meaning, sound and syntax. 

Let us look in a little detail at how these components work ina 
language and, also, what language is not. A spoken language makes use of 
sounds to convey meanings. But human language does not do this 
directly. By this I mean that in human language there is not one meaning 
with one sound directly related to it. This may be true for the language 
systems of other animals. But with human beings it is not true, Thus, it is 
not true that a meaning such as ‘mountain’ has a single sound which 
represents that meaning. Nor is it true, on the other hand, that a single 
sound such as ‘b’ wholly and always represents a single meaning. 

If a language operated in the above fashion, the number of meanings 
that you could produce by language would be limited. It would be limited 
by the number of individual sounds that you could both produce and 
easily distinguish. If you could make and distinguish fifty sounds, then 
you could have fifty meanings, and if you could make and distinguish 100 
sounds, you could have 100 meanings—and perhaps some simple combi- 
nations of those meanings. But, no matter what happened, the meaning 
system would be very restricted by the small number of sounds. 

In order to solve this problem of being restricted to only a few meanings 
by a few sounds, natural human language has found this solution. It has 
developed a structure through which an infinite number of meanings can 
be expressed with only a few sounds. This structure is the threefold 
semantic, syntax, phonology divisions that were mentioned above. Thus, 
a person is able to produce a limitless number of sentences in any 
language—even sentences which have never been produced before in the 
language—all by using a very limited number of sounds. This is what 
makes human language so highly useful. It can express things that have 
never been expressed before by using sound units which are very limited 
in number. 

Let us look more closely at phonology—the sound component of 
language. This is a good place to start. It is on the surface of language and 
is the component most easily dealt with. 

Linguists have traditionally distinguished a limited number of sounds 
in each human language. Thus, one might say that the sounds of Ewe (a 
language of Togo and Ghana) are limited in number to thirty-six. When 
linguists have said this, they have not meant that there are only thirty-six 
single and discrete sounds within the language. They mean that there are 
thirty-six classes within the language, each of which might be realized bya 
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number of similar but slightly different sounds. These sound classes have 
honemes. 

ee eo be sounding a bit complicated. So we will look more 
specifically at what is meant by phonemes. We will use as an example the 
phonemes of Akha, a language spoken in parts of Burma, China, Laos 
and Thailand. o. ; 

Akha has twenty-six consonants and thirteen vowels, giving a total of 
thirty-nine sound classes. Each of these classes is called a phoneme. One 
of the consonant phonemes of Akha is‘p’. But ‘p’ represents a sound class, 
not an individual sound. ‘P’ is not always pronounced the same way in 
every word in Akha. Before some vowels, ‘p’ in Akha is formed with a 
short burst of air at the end. This burst of air is called aspiration. Anda 
‘p’ with a burst of air is described as being aspirated. (It sounds much like 
the English ‘p’ in ‘pot’.) But before other vowels in Akha ‘p’ is called 
unaspirated. (An unaspirated ‘p’ sounds much like the English ‘p’ in 
‘spot’.) l 

Thus, the Akha phoneme ‘p' has two pronunciations. One is an 
aspirated sound. And one is an unaspirated sound. Each of the separate 
sounds is called a phone, but the abstract class ‘p’ is called a phoneme. 


When we said earlier that Akha has thirty-nine sound classes, we meant 


that it has thirty-nine phonemes. But it has more than thirty-nine phones. 


Yet Akha uses only thirty-nine phonemes to express all of the countless 
meanings that the language can produce. 

What linguists call phonemes are not just consonants and vowels. In 
addition, individual languages might have phonemes of tone, of pitch, of 
stress, of length of vowels, of length of consonants, ete. For example, 
Akha also has three tone phonemes in addition to its thirty-nine conso- 
nants and vowels. There are numerous types of phoneme in addition to 
consonants and vowels. Yet all languages do have consonants and vowels 
as their basis. We will talk about this to a greater extent later, 

For the moment, we might point out that alphabetic writing is 
for giving a visual symbol for each of the phone 
least for most of the phonemes of a language. 

Now that we have looked at the sound component of language, we will 
look very briefly at semantics, the meaning part of language. All 
languages give structure to meaning. One way in which they do this is to 
give linguistic importance to different aspects of meaning. For example, 
many languages give great importance to differences in Meaning between 
living things (animate objects) and non-living things (inanimate objects). 
In such languages many meaning units must designate whether the object 
is living or non-living. English, for example, normally refers to living 


a system 
mes of a language—or at 


` 
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objects in the singular with the forms ‘he’ and ‘she’, and to non-living 
forms with ‘it’. But many languages do not make such a distinction in 
pronoun forms. 

Here is another example. Many languages assign importance to 
difference in number between only one thing and more than one thing. 
The structure of these languages demands that we say whether there is 
only one thing involved or more than one thing involved. Other languages 
give importance to the ‘one’, ‘two’, or‘more than two’ framework. In such 
languages it is necessary to say whether there is one thing involved, two 
things involved, or more than two things involved. For example, in Nama 
Hottentot the following forms occur in the masculine pronoun: 


tita sge sakhom ‘we (two)’ sage ‘we (more than two)’ 
sats ‘you (one)’ sakho *you (two) sago ‘you (more than two)" 
lib ‘he’ llikha ‘they (two)’ lligu ‘they (more than two)’ 


Languages do not only give differences in importance to different aspects 
of meaning. Different languages also divide some views of the world in 
different fashions. One of the most obvious places to see this is in how 
different languages divide the meaning of colours. Different colours are 
in fact a continuous band of light wave-lengths without any clear 
separation. Languages divide the wave-lengths into different colours. 
One language might divide these wave-lengths into five major sections. 
The speakers of such a language will have five major colours. But another 
language might divide the very same wave-lengths into only three major 


sections. 


Language X Language Y 


The colour specirum The colour spectrum 
Speakers of language Y will have only three major colours. It will be 
difficult for speakers of language X to understand how speakers of 
language Y divide up colours. For the meaning systems for colour are 
different in the two languages. 

Another very important thing about meaning in language is that 
languages give emotional meanings to different denotative meanings. The 
meaning ‘building in English may not cause much emotional response. 
But the meaning ‘shack’ probably does. The emotional response asso- 
ciated with specific words is a very important topic for a literacy worker. 


ee oe Yun í 
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We will discuss this topic again later in this book. 

Perhaps the parts of the meaning system of language that we have been 
talking about are fairly easy to understand. But the meaning systems of 
language are very complex. And linguists are only now beginning to come 
to terms with some of the difficulties of the meaning side of language. But 
the semantic component of language is extremely important in the 
production of literacy materials. For this reason, there will be a somewhat 
lengthy discussion of semantics in the chapter in this book which deals 
with the production of materials (Chapter 5). 

Now we will turn to the syntactic component of language. The syntactic 


component is what many people would normally think of as the grammar 
of the language. But linguists see the sy 


a very complex thing. It is certainly a fa 
a list of grammatical rules such as one | 
The discussion of syntax in this boo 
realize that you will learn only a ver 
which relate most directly to literacy. 

The linguist deals with a numbe 
different from those of traditional 


‘incomplete’ is made up of 
and ‘complete’ meaning ‘whole, 
morpheme ‘bite’, And 


frequency counts. 
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Over the last decade or more, linguists have paid very much of their 
attention to the syntactic component of language. They have attempted 
to discover what its nature is, and how it is related to the meaning 
component and the sound component. As was pointed out earlier, many 
of the modern theories of language differ as to how they see the 
relationships between the three components. These are very important 
questions to the linguist. But they are not crucial ones for the literacy 
worker. 

One modern theory of language, however, suggests a point that is very 
important to the literacy worker: is the phoneme real? This theory of 
language insists that the traditionally recognized phoneme does not exist. 
This, of course, has very strong importance for literacy. For alphabetic 
writing depends on the use of visual symbols for the traditional type of 
phoneme. If there is no such thing as the phoneme, then the use of 
alphabetic writing itself becomes questionable. This problem is discussed 
in more detail later in the book. 


QUESTIONS 


1. Some people suggest that dogs have one bark that means ‘anger’, one 
bark that means ‘fear’, one bark that means ‘welcome’. How would 
such a dog language be different from human language? 

2. Have you argued with someone about whether a particular colour is 


green or blue? How could such an argument happen? Is there any way 


that you could prove you were right in such an argument? Is it possible 
to be right in such an argument? 

3. In English the first sound in ‘kick’ is part of the [k | phoneme. The first 
sound in ‘cut’ is also part of the /k/ phoneme. (Do not be confused by 
the difference in spelling.) But the [k] in ‘kick’ is pronounced farther 
forward in the mouth than the /k/ in ‘cut’. In Arabic a {k| pro- 
nounced forward in the mouth is part of one phoneme; and a [k/ 
pronounced farther back in the mouth is part of a second phoneme. 
Question: Is ‘there a |k | phoneme that is the same for all languages? Or 
does each language define its own phonemes such as [k]? 

Answer: Phonemes exist only in terms ofa single language. There are 
no universal phonemes. An English /k/ is a different thing from an 
Arabic /k/, which is a different thing from a French /k/, which is a 
different thing from a Kikuyu /k/, ete. 
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Language change 


Chapter 2—What linguistics is all about: What this chapter is about; Theoretical linguistics; 
LANGUAGE CHANGE; Dialectology; Socio-linguistics; Psycho-linguistics. 


All languages are constantly changing. Although this is a simple state- 
ment to make, many people believe otherwise. Many people think that, if 
there is no outside contact or if no-one deliberately does something to 
change the situation, the language will Stay as it is. But this is not at all 
true. All languages everywhere are constantly changing, 

Even if the people speaking a language are living compietely apart, 
from all others, there is going to be change in all components of the 
language. Over a period of time the sounds will change, It is, therefore, 


rather useless for any group of people to try to prevent change in a 
language. 


ach other, for individ ual language 
f there is close contact. 

to take place is change in vocabu- 
y means of adding vocabulary. If 
t language group B does not have, 


easily borrowed. 

But it is not only throu 
the meaning system of languages comes about. Newi 
of meaning, new approaches to old wa 


In addition, languages in close cont 
other’s phonology. One of the most striki 
change is the adoption of click so 
languages of southern Africa. These 
but the languages of their Bushman 
there began to be more and more contact with Bushmen and Hottentots, 
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clicks were borrowed. Today the Zulu language has many clicks which 
are used as regular consonant sounds. And they were all borrowed over a 
relatively short space of time from neighbouring Bushmen and Hottentot 
peoples. 

Even the syntactic component of language will change under close 
contact with other language groups. However, syntactic change is 
probably slower to take place in speech than simple vocabulary changes 
or phonological changes. Changes in syntax are perhaps not so slow in 
written language as they are in spoken language. In this instance spoken 
language is more conservative than written language. Thus, when people 
become aware of the written literature of another language group, they 
often deliberately introduce similar types of syntactic constructions into 
their own written language. As a result languages that have been written 
for quite a long time have often borrowed syntactic devices that are not 
normally used in spoken language. 

Thus, one can say that, where there is contact between people speaking 
different languages, there is going to be some mutual influence on the 
languages. At times the influence tends to be mostly one-directional. This 
is particularly true when there is one language which is a prestige 
language, for speakers of other languages tend to copy deliberately 
elements from the prestige language. And people from the prestige 
language group might try to keep elements from the other languages out 
of their own language. But if there is close contact, there will be some 
mutual influence. 

There is, therefore, no such thing as a ‘pure’ language where there is any 
degree of social contact between peoples. 

Programmes designed to maintain language purity are probably much 
more successful in the written language than they are in the spoken 
language. For in the written language censors or other groups of people 
can read what has been communicated without difficulty and they can 
object more easily than in the widely used spoken language. 


QUESTIONS 


American countries is spoken side by side with 
various Indian languages: (a) Do you think the Indian languages have 
had any effect on Spanish spoken in South America? (b) Would you 
guess that Indian languages have borrowed words from Spanish? 
(c) Do you think you could plan a programme which would keeP the 


Indian languages from borrowing Spanish words? 


1. Spanish in most South 
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2. Suppose you were trying to get people to change one part of their 
language. Which of the following do you think would be easiest to do? 
(a) Get them to add the phoneme |p]; (b) Get them to change the way 
they make plurals of nouns; (c) Get them to change the word for 
‘mother’; (d) Get them to add a word for a new machine that would 
make life easier for them. 


Dialectology 


Chapter 2—What linguistics is all about: What this chapter is about: Theoretical linguistics; 
Language change; DIALECTOLOGy; Socio-linguistics; Psycho-linguistics. 


Dialects are different forms of a common language that can be mutually 
understood by speakers of the different forms. Dialects tend to develop 
whenever people who Speak a language become Separated from each 
other. The language tends to develop different forms because it is 
developing in a different way among the separated peoples. If they have 
been separated for a long time, these dialects may become so different 
that they cannot be mutually understood. When this happens, we say that 
the people are speaking separate languages, not just separate dialects. 
Figure I shows three Possible situations. 


FIGURE 1, Language and dialects 


1 
One language, l 
no dialects i ae To ree 
| no dialects 

l 1 
| | 
| | 
| l 
l l 
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Language X ! Dialect A Dialect B | Language Z Lai w 
l Language Y | meuage 


In the first situation there is only one language without dialect 
differences. In the second situation there are s 


dialects A and B (the shaded portions are differ 


: ent). But there are enough 
similarities for the people to understand 


each other. In the third 
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situation there are two separate languages. 

At other times the situation can be more complex. Let us think of five 
dialects A. B, C. D and E. Speakers of dialect A can understand speakers 
of dialect B who can understand both A and C. Speakers of C can 
understand B and D. Speakers of D can understand C and E. But 
speakers of E cannot understand A. In situations of this type, it is not 
always easy to distinguish between two separate dialects and two separate 
languages. 

There are three facts about dialects that we will look at. First of all, 
dialects tend to develop where there are geographical or social bounda- 
ries. For example, a river which is deep and wide might separate people 
on each side. As a result different dialects will probably grow up on the 
two different sides of the river, creating a dialect boundary. Or a 
mountain, or a series of mountains,might divide people. In the same way 
social boundaries can divide people and cause dialects to grow up. 
Particularly important are national boundaries; for it is often difficult to 
move back and forth across international boundaries. Where there are no 
such boundaries, it is usually easy for people to communicate with each 
other, When this takes place, dialects are slower to develop. 

The second point is that social centres such as cities tend to develop 
dialects which are understood by large numbers of people. For example, 
the dialect spoken in a large town will often be understood by many 
people ina surrounding area. This is true even when the people in the 
town may not be able to understand all the neighbouring dialects: 
Wherever people come together in large numbers—for trade, for markets, 
for religious reasons—the dialects of that area tend to take ona special 
importance. They often become the basis for standardized or written 
language and are therefore considered as dialect centres. 

A very clear example of such dialect centres is the dialect situation in 
Japan. The standard form of Japanese is based on the language which is 
spoken by middle-class and upper-class people in Tokyo, the capital and 
major city of commerce. But outside this standard language, the dialect 

- which is best understood by a majority of people is the dialect of Kyoto. 
Kyoto is the former capital and was an area of tremendous social 
influence in the past. On a regional basis, the dialects which are most 
easily understood throughout Japan are those in a broad area in which 
industry, communications, transportation and commerce are most deve- 
loped in the country. 

But one other factor is extremely important about the Japanese 
situation. People indicate that the reason they can understand Kyoto 
dialect well is that the Kyoto dialect is often used on radio and 
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television. Even people who live far away from the Kyota area can 
understand the Kyoto dialect better than other dialects closer to TE 
Thus, in the modern world the centre ofcommunication is not necessari i 
the place where people come together. It is often the place from whic 

communication is sent out—by mass communication media such as radio 
ar pas gaat of importance is that different dialects often have value 
judgements given to them. A certain dialect might be Considered superior 
or inferior. This is especially true when a dialect differs a great amount 
from the written language. Often speakers of a particular dialect feel 
inferior about their own speech. In such cases the people may think that 
their own language is too ridiculous or too inferior to be written. Dealing 
with this feeling of inferiority can become a major concern ofa literacy 
programme. Helping people to overcome such feelings of inferiority can 
therefore be a major development aspect of some literacy programmes. 


QUESTIONS 


1. In western Botswana People who speak Tswana and Herero live close 
together. Tswana and Herero are related language forms. Speakers of 
Herero cannot understand Tswana without learning it. Do you think 
Tswana and Herero are dialects of the same language or separate 
languages? 

2. In southern Angola People who speak Evale and Kafima live close 


together. Evale and Kafima are related language forms. Speakers of 
Evale can understand i it. And speakers of 
Kafima can understan - Do you think Evale 


" separate languages? 


Socio-linguistics 
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Socio-linguisties is concerned with understand 
has within society. It is not just concerned w 
with how language is used by people within 
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„One of the first things that becomes clear about language from this 
viewpoint is that languages are and can be used to bind groups of people 
together. And they can be used to separate outsiders from the group. This 
has been historically true. Many human groups in the past have limited 
themselves to the people who speak a particular language or dialect. This 
is so true that a language is often given the name of the group of people 
who speak it. And it is often accepted in human society that a person can 
never really become a part of the group unless he can speak the language 
of the group. It is also very frequent in human society that one begins to 
accept an outsider as part of the group when he becomes very fluent in 
speaking the language of the group. Then one can say of him, ‘He is really 
one of us. He speaks our language.’ 

On the other hand, language can be used to exclude people. Thus, one 
can say of an outsider, ‘He doesn’t speak our language. He is not one of 
us.’ In fact, people sometimes make deliberate use of language to keep 
others outside the group. Special vocabulary can grow up which is 
deliberately used so that it will not be understood by outsiders. This can 
become the slang or jargon ofa particular group. Sometimes it becomes a 
highly specialized language such as the ritual language of religion. Even 
scientific language can be used as an ‘in-group’ language. It can let the 
outsider know that he does not know enough to take part in the group. It 
is easy for a small group of people who are intimately related to develop 
their own way of talking which can successfully keep others apart. 

Even where there is a common language among people, it is fairly 
frequent that there are different forms of the language which are used in 
different situations. There is greater likelihood of special forms of 
cieties and in societies where social relation- 
ships are quite formal. Some of the different situations in which different 
language forms are used are described below. Of course, not all of these 
differences exist in all societies. And there are other ways of grouping 
these different forms than the ones given. 
1. One of the most frequent differences in language situations is that 

between the formal and the informal situation. In general, the formal 
situation tends to take ona slower form of speech. Even if there are not 
many other differences, formal speech tends to be very carefully 
pronounced. Thus, sound rules which might exist for rapid speech 
often do not hold for formal speech. As a result the informal and 
formal languages often differ in phonology. Differences between 
informal and formal speech are particularly great where the language 
has been written for a long time. Then the written form of language 
tends to become the more formal type of language. Even formal 


language in large complex so 
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spoken language becomes patterned to some degree upon it. a 
longer a language has been written, the greater the likelihood o 
specialized forms in formal writing and speech. : 

. In societies where there is great division among social groups, there 
tend to develop social group distinctions in language use. In such 
societies the form of speech which a person uses is often a very clear 
indicator of his social position—or at least the Social position into 
which he was born and grew up. Such divisions of language can 
become so rigid that it becomes impossible in some situations fora 
person to move freely in society. Societies which are attempting to 
remove social class distinctions often find it necessary deliberately to 
remove some of the social distinctions of language. For example, some 
societies have developed formal ways of addressing a person of higher 
social status and specific ways of addressing persons of lower social 
Status. In attempting to remove these Social differences, a society will 
frequently do away with the two or more different forms of address. A 
common form of address will be adopted which is used by and for 
everyone. For example, in Tanzania today Ndugu is such a common 
form of address. 

. Very often there are divisions between public and private speech. This 
can be closely related to divisions between formal and informal 
speech. The way one talks within one’s home family grouping is not 
necessarily the Way one speaks in public. In complex social systems, 
people become very skilful at Switching from private speech used at 
home to public speech used when meeting business or work compan- 
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will attempt to break down older divisions of sex if the language sexual 

divisions are maintained. 
There are various names which have been given to all these social 
language differences. The most common term is social dialects. One 
important feature of these social language differences is the ability of 
people to switch back and forth from one language form to another 
according to the proper social situation. A person learns to switch 
automatically from formal to informal language, or from private to 
public, etc. There are individuals who lack this ability to switch easily. 
They tend to become disadvantaged in many social situations. It is 
certainly true that in learning to speak another language, it is important 
to learn the social language changes and the different situations in which 
the changes take place. 


QUESTIONS 


l. How many people have you spoken to today? Have you used 
formal language with all of these people? Have you used informal 
language with any of these people? Have you spoken to any children? 
What kind of language did you use with them? 

2. Have you made a formal speech in the last six months? What kind of 
language did you use? 

3. Imagine that the building in which you are sitting has caught fire. You 
are the first to notice and you want to warn people. What kind of 

will you use? Will you write a speech and read it aloud? Will 


language 
ciation? Will you try to make your 


you worry about your pronu 
warning sound poetic? 
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are devoting most of their time to the question of how children learn 
language. In particular, they are studying how children learn their first or 
home language. This is not the question which is most important to the 
literacy worker. For the literacy worker is normally dealing with adults 
who have already learned to speak at least one language. But literacy is 
closely related to the learning of a language (even if this is limited to 
learning to read a language) and we, therefore, need to look at how 
language-learning takes place. We will not go into any detail here. A 
whole chapter later in this book is devoted to the question of language- 
learning as it relates to literacy programmes. This will include both 
literacy as language-learning and literacy in a second language. 


QUESTION 


1. Do you think there is much difference betw 


i een learning to read a 
language and learning to speak a language? 


CHAPTER THREE 


Choosing the language for literacy 


How to use this book; What linguistics is all about; CHOOSING THE LANGUAGE 
FOR LITERACY; Developing a written language; Producing literacy materials; 
Literacy and change; Linguistics and communication; Special problems in literacy: 
Literacy and language-learning. 


What this chapter is about 


Sometimes literacy programmes are being carried out where there are 
only a few spoken languages and where official languages for literacy and 
higher education have been clearly established. But sometimes things are 
not so clear as this. Then, literacy workers must decide which languages 
should be used as languages of literacy. At times there are official 
languages for use in higher education. But those languages are not always 
well known to illiterate adults. When this happens, it is often necessary to 
do basic literacy in one particular language. Then later, people are taught 
the language which is the medium of instruction in higher education. At 
other times, literacy may be taught in an ‘unofficial’ language before 
going to the official language of literacy. 

Some years ago it was often agreed that only official languages should 
be used in literacy programmes. Today more and more people are 
beginning to think differently. Some people think that home language 
literacy might be best, even when the home language is not widely used in 
the nation. 

This chapter is about making a decision as to which language or dialect 
to use ina literacy programme. It looks at the question from a linguistic 
viewpoint. Of course, the choice of the language of literacy is also a 
political matter. However, good linguistics might contribute to good 
politics. 

33 
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The chapter is concerned with two major areas: (a) the dialectology of 
choosing a language; and (b) the socio-linguistics of choosing a language. 
A set of guidelines is also given. 


The dialectology of choosing a language 


i i : i is about; THE DIALECTOLOGY 
— sing the language for literacy: What this chapter is at È CTC 
peas dah pers A LANGUAGE; The socio-linguistics of choosing a language; Guidelines. 


(Before you go farther: Do you remember what dialectology means? If 
not, go back and review the section on it in the previous chapter.) 

Suppose that you are planning a literacy programme in the imaginary 
nation of Osowo. Osowo has a number of different languages and 
dialects. You must advise which of these to conduct literacy classes in. 
The decision you will make will play an important role in the future of 
your nation. How will you make your decision? l ; 

Of course, you will remember that there are many things to consider 
before making the decision. Some of these things are of a social or 
political nature and are not linguistic at all. But there are linguistic facts to 
consider. We will examine these below. 

The first thing you will want to do is make a language inventory. You 
will find out what the language situation is. In some countries this may be 
a task that has already been done by universities. government depart- 
ments, ete. But it is very possible that you will have to arrange for the 
work to be carried out. Even when some work has alre 


ady been done, you 
will have to examine it to see if it fits your needs. Here are some of the 
things you will want to know, 


What languages and dialects are normally used in the country? 

You will remember that if two language forms are mutually under- 
standable, they are normally called dialects of a common language. 
Unfortunately, it is not always possible to make an easy decision about 
this. One can ask the question, ‘How well do the people have to 
understand each other before the two forms are accepted as mutually 
intelligible? 


There are other problems in distinguishing between dialects 
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can happen when the sound rules of one form are easier than the sound 
rules of the other. The person speaking the language form with the 
different rules can understand the easier rules of the other. But the one 
with the simpler rules may not be able to understand the one with the 
more difficult rules. 

Also there arises a socio-linguistic problem when speakers of one form 
of language claim that they cannot understand the speakers of another 
form. But there may be evidence to the contrary. For example, many 
speakers of Herero claim that they cannot understand speakers of Ambo. 
Yet some other speakers of Herero say they can easily understand Ambo; 
and that speakers of Ambo can understand Herero. The question here is, 
‘Are Herero and Ambo the same language or are they two different 
languages? 

At times the person making the inventory must make rather arbitrary 
decisions in answering questions like this. In deciding questions like this, 
it is probably best to accept what speakers of the language say is true. This 
may not be the answer that the formal linguist would choose. But, for the 
practical worker, socio-linguistic facts are as real as more formal structu- 
ral facts. 

The making of a language inventory includes, among other things, the 
making of a language map. If you have to make a decision for the nation 
of Osowo, you will need to have a map of Osowo which indicates where 
the different dialects and languages are spoken. 

You will remember that often geographical features such as mountains 
or rivers form dialect boundaries. Look for such geographical separation 
points on the map of your country. They will help you in the initial stages 
of making a language map. 

You will also remember that places where people gather are often 
dialect centres. Look for large towns, market places and the road network 
on your map. They will also help you in the initial stages. 

Thus, in making a language inventory, you might want to fill in two 
things on your map: (a) those geographical features which are separating 
the languages and dialects: and (b) those features which will increase 
language contact between people. Look at the map of Osowo in Figure 2. 

The Kluvalo River in the north ends ina number of small streams in the 
Sidili Swamps. In the west of the country are the Krilibi Mountains. The 
population of the country is scattered into small farming villages. There 
are only four major towns and good roads are limited. Now look at the 
language map of Osowo in Figure Si 
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FIGURE 2. The imaginary country of Osowo 


— — — — Major roads 


@ = Major towns 


Can you guess where the three main languages have geographical 
boundaries? Where do you think the major dialect of the Kambigini 
language might be? Do you think the Krilibinde language will have a 
number of dialects? 


FIGURE 3. Language map of Osowo 


Olowosa language 


Kambigini language 
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QUESTIONS 


1. Can you make a map of all the languages and dialects in your country? 

2. What geographical features (rivers, mountains, swamps, deserts, etc.) 
are there in your country which divide languages or dialects? 

3. What towns, cities, market places, etc., are there in your country which 
are language centres? 

4. What are the languages or dialects used on radio and television in your 


country? 


The socio-linguistics of choosing a language 


Chapter 3—Choosing the language for literacy: What this chapter is about; The dialectology of 
choosing a language; THE SOCIO-L INGUISTICS OF CHOOSING A LANGUAGE; 


Guidelines. 


(Before you go farther: Do you remember what socio-linguistics is? If not, 
go back and review the relevant section in the previous chapter.) 

After you have made a geographical language map as part of your 
language inventory, you will want to make a social language map as well. 
In a social language map, you chart out the different uses ofa dialect or 
language. Recently, linguists have used some of the following types of 
classifications in social language mapping—but different linguists use 
different divisions and terms. There is no reason to be unduly concerned 
about terminology. 

First of all one can divide the languages by importance, that is, into- 
Major languages of the country. minor languages of the country, or 
Specialized languages of the country. Ifitisa major language, it will be 
used: (a) by a large percentage of people over a wide area; or (b) for very 
important social situations within the nation. A minor language will be 
used: (a) by a small group of people; or (b) for relatively small and 
comparatively unimportant parts of the nation s activities. A specialized 
language will be a language used in a very limited situation, although this 
might be an important situation. Thus, there might be a special language 
for religion, or a special language for education, or a special language for 
rituals that are important in the nation. , ~ 

A second way of dividing the languages on the social scale is to divide 
them into standard languages, vernacular languages and classical lan- 
guages. There are several different definitions of standard, vernacular 
and classical languages. But for our purposes the following definitions are 
sufficient. A standard language is one which is written and has an 
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accepted, established form of writing. A vernacular language is one which 
has no standard written form even though there may have been some 
attempts at writing it. A classical language is one which is widely written 
by the educated, has been written for a long time, but is not spoken in 
normal home situations. It is, thus, usually an especially learned lan- 
guage. It is often used on official occasions, but it is not usually the 
language that people would speak within the intimacy of their own 
households. 

There are other ways of describing a language. One can state whether it 
is: (a) an official language; (b) an international language; (c) a lingua 
franca for trading purposes or for contact overa large area; (d) a language 
which is used in schools; or (e) whether it is a language which marks offa 
special group of people from all others. It can be noted: (f) whether it is 
widely used for mass communications: or (g) whether it is a special 
literary language, etc. 

In making this map of social language usage, one first has the list of 
languages and dialects that has been found from the geographical 
mapping. Then one assigns categories to these languages according to 
their social usage. Is it a major language? If so, is it a vernacular one. a 
classical one, a standard one? Is it used in education? And so on. 

One must be very careful of two hazards, however. One should not 
simply accept the first geographical classification as a final basis for the 
social classification. For it is very possible to miss many of the specialized 
language forms—particularly the many forms that are used in large cities. 
And as a second warning, one must be careful not to omit the unwritten 
vernaculars which are spoken by people at home. Those same people 
might speak a standardized language or classical language in public. 

_ This last item is of some importance and I would like to go a bit more 
into detail about it. Many nations have what the linguist Charles 
Ferguson calls a ‘High’ form and a ‘Low’ form of language. 

The High form is one which would be used in most public situations. 
These are occasions such as political or religious situations, or literary 
activities. And the Low form would be 
perhaps conversations within a family or instructions to a servant. The 
Low form is normally learned at home and the High form is learned in 
schools. The High form has an established orthography; it is a standard 
language. The Low form does not have an established orthography; it isa 
vernacular. s É 

The High and Low forms can exist in complex situations. For example. 
in Bengali there are a number of Low spoken dialects, usually referred to 
according to geographical region: Radhi, Barendra, Kamrupi 


used in more private Situations. 


and Banga. 
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There is a High language, Sadhu Bhasa, which is used primarily for prose 
writing. It is rarely spoken. In addition, there is a Semi-High spoken 
prestige dialect, Calit Bhasa, based on certain Calcutta speech. There is 
also a second Semi-High written form, Likhita Calit Bhasa for prose. 
And there is a third written form (High), Kabitar Bhasa, which is used for 
writing poetry. 

In general, there is a distinction between a High form of language anda 
Low form: (a) when there has been a long period of written language; (b) 
when the written language is used over a wide geographical area; and (c) 
when, for religious or other reasons, the written language is not allowed 


to change. 
QUESTIONS 
1. What languages are already written in your country? 
2. Are there any High and Low forms of language in your country? 


3. Can everyone in your country speak the official language? 
4, What language is spoken in children’s schools in your country? 


Guidelines 


e for literacy: What this chapter is about, The dialectology 


Chapter 3—Choosing the languag : What ‘ 
o-linguistics of choosing a language; GUIDELINES. 


of choosing a language; The soci 


Once you have made a language inventory of your country, then you may 
decide which language to use. How are you going to make this decision? 
Some of the factors involved in making the choice will be linguistic ones. 
Here are some guidelines in making a choice. 

As a general guideline, it is much easier to learn to read one’s own 
language (that is, a language which one speaks easily and fluently) than it 
is to learn to read a language of which one has a limited knowledge. If this 
were the only factor, it would be likely that learning will be more effective 
when a person learns to read his own spoken language. It does not matter 
if this is a vernacular, an international language, or whatever. Usually, 
this language will be the home language that was learned as a child. It is 
usually not suitable to use a trade language or a lingua franca inthe belief 
that everyone speaks it well. Often language ability in a lingua franca is 
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very limited. 

In addition to being easier to learn, the home language is usually more 
relevant to a person’s day-to-day life—his normal activities, his way of 
thinking. Thus, from a learning viewpoint, one might choose to have 
literacy instruction in a large number of dialects or languages spoken 
throughout the country. There is increasing interest throughout the world 
in teaching literacy in the home language. 

But there are some practical considerations that may make literacy 
instruction in a large number of home languages difficult for a country. 
They are practical problems, not primarily learning problems. 

First of all, it can be a very expensive proposition to teach literacy ina 
large number of languages. Some countries may have ten, twelve, 
fourteen or more different spoken dialects or languages. The cost of 
writing books, training teachers and conducting literacy programmes in 
each of these languages can be overwhelming. And when one is looking at 
expense, one must look not only at the initial expense but at the long- 
range cost of such a programme. One must ask whether the size of the 
group that speaks the language will ever be large enough to support a 
written literature. It is one thing to provide the initial expense for 
literature in a literacy programme; it is another thing to think of a 
continuing financial subsidy for many years. It is doubtful if groups of 
limited size will ever be able to support a reading literature. Asa result, all 
reading matter will have to be subsidized perpetually or become the 
property of an élite, 

If the group is fairly small in size, there is the additional problem that 
the literature produced might be artificial. For every piece of literature is 
likely to be produced Specifically for the literacy programme. As a result 


the amount which will be available may always be small. And it may be 
very limited in its content, 


Another drawback to the choice of literacy 
languages of a country is that the people themselves might display 
resistance to learning literacy in the home language. If there is a widely 
used standard language, it may well be that this is the language the people 
want to learn to read. They may be very hesitant to limit their reading 
skills to a small localized language. For example, in one small literacy 
programme that I knew of, there were classes in three non-official home 
languages and one official international language. There was a total of 14 
students in the home language classes. There were 565 in the official 
language classes. The preparation of the literacy materials for the home 
language classes took three years. The preparation for the international 
language took nine months. Situations such as these must be taken into 


ina large number of spoken 
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account when a choice of language is made. 

There is a final difficulty with the choice of literacy in many small 
languages. Many governments believe that they can help unite a nation by 
providing a language common to all in the nation. If the government is 
trying to unite a people by means of a common language, the use ofa 
number of small group languages for literacy might be seen as retarding 
the move towards unification. Such decisions are often made at a high 
level of authority. Perhaps the literacy worker will not have the final 
decision. 

There are definite difficulties involved in producing literacy pro- 
grammes in a large number of dialects or languages. As a result, two 
compromise situations tend to take place. The first is fairly widespread. 
Initial literacy instruction is given in a number of home languages. And 
then people are taught to speak and to read the official language. Home 
language literacy is seen as only a beginning step—a bridge—in making 
people literate in the official language. Thus, the expense of continuing 
literature programmes in many home languages is done away with. This 
solution will be dealt with in some detail later in this book. 

The second compromise situation has taken place where there are a 
large number of dialects of the same language. Insome places people have 
produced union languages. The union language is an invented, written 
language with a common base from all the dialects. The base is chosen so 
that speakers of all the dialects can understand what is being written. Yet 
the language is not one which is actually spoken by any one group of 
people. One of the best known union languages is written Shona of 
Zimbabwe. Many of the large international written languages are, in fact, 
types of union languages—forms common to all the spoken dialects are 
written, and no-one actually speaks the language exactly as it is written. 

Although a few planned union languages have been successful, there 
have been a number of unsuccessful ones. In my opinion, a union 
language should be seen as a last resort in choosing a language for 
literacy, It should not be attempted without the help and guidance of a 


professional linguist. 


QUESTIONS 


1. Do you think people would resist learning to read in a home language 


as opposed to the official language in your country: 
2. What would be the expense of having a literacy programme in all the 


spoken languages of your country? 
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3. What percentage of the people in your country know the official 
language well enough to begin literacy instruction in it rather than in 
the home language? 


CHAPTER FOUR 


Developing a written language 


How to use this book; What linguistics is all about; Choosing the lan: e for 
yy DEVELOPING A WRITTEN LANGUAGE; Producing literacy ma : 
and communication; Special problems in literacy; 


Literacy and change; Linguistics 
Literacy and language-learning. 


What this chapter is about 


This chapter is written mainly for those people who might have to develop 
a written language. But ir is also intended for anyone who has to be 
involved in the writing side of a literacy programme. Therefore, we advise 
that everyone read this chapter carefully—even if they are not going to be 
developing a written form of language. Some of the ideas presented are 
crucial for understanding the nature of written language. 

The chapter begins witha discussion of the differences between written 
language and spoken language. It points out how different types of 
Writing systems are related to spoken language in a different way. This 
information will be important later in the book when we are looking at 
learning to read as opposed to learning to speak a language. 

Next, we will look at how recently written languages have developed. 
Even when orthographies have been used for a century or more, it is often 
necessary to make changes in them. If you understand how writing 
systems ‘have developed, you will have a better understanding about 
changes that you might need to make in the orthography as part of your 


literacy work. 

Then, some particular pr 
This part of the chapter mig 
it does not seem to concern you, 


section ends with some guidelines on 
43 


oblems in orthography systems are discussed. 
ht be of interest to only some of the readers. if 
you might read it very quickly. The 
choosing an orthography system. 
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This is for people who still need to choose such a system. ; 

Developing a writing system is not a purely linguistic problem. There 
are socio-linguistic points to think about. Some of these are discussed at 
the end of the chapter. 


Written language vs. spoken language 


Chapter 4—Developing a written language: What this cha 
SPOKEN LANGUAGE; How recently. 
problems in orthography systems; T] 


pter is about; WRITTEN LANGUAGE VS. 
-written languages have developed; Particular 
he socio-linguistics of choosing an orthography. 


There are many similarities between 
language. A spoken language makes u 
written language does much the sam 
symbols to convey meaning as is sho 


a written language and a spoken 
se of sounds to convey meaning. A 
e thing. But it makes use of visual 
wn in the following two diagrams: 
SPOKEN LANGUAGE WRITTEN LANGUAGE 
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Meaning Meaning 


Syntax Syntax 


Sound Written symbols 
For the most part, the meaning system of s 
language is the same. A 


tax at times. Yet it is most obviously 
ls that written language differs from 


d out that the basic factor in teachinga 
y speak is teaching him to relate 


or many years concentrated on: (a) deter- 
a language are: (b) deciding what graphic 
symbols can be used to Portray those sounds in cases where there was not 
already a writing system developed; and (c) teaching people to relate the 
sounds to graphic symbols. As you have learned, the sounds that have 
been identified are usually called the ph 


written symbols have often been calle 
therefore that of relating phonemes t 
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From a technical point of view, the work of the linguist in literacy 
programmes has often been: (a) determining the phonemes of a language: 
and (b) determining the best way to teach the corresponding graphemes. 
This view of teaching reading can be seen in the following diagram: 


Meaning 
Syntax 
Sound <————_ Written symbols 


The person learns the graphemes, he learns to relate those graphemes to 
the phonemes; and from there he automatically relates the phonemes to 
the syntactic component and then to the meaning component. Thus, in 
the initial stage, reading is seen as a four-part process: grapheme to 
phoneme to syntax to meaning. 

But this approach to reading is not as automatically successful as it 
might look. For it has frequently been shown that a person must struggle 
to interpret graphemes in terms of phonemes. Such a person may 
concentrate so hard on that task that he never goes through and gets the 
meaning from what he is reading. The route from sound to syntax gets 


blocked: 
Meaning 


Syntax 


Sound¢———_ Written symbols 


It is also very clear that it is possible for people to go directly from 
grapheme to syntax to meaning. Good readers probably make this short- 
cut all the time. The situation is shown in the following diagram: 


Meaning 
Syntax 


Written symbols 


ver learned to read an extinct language might have 


Anyone who has e 
ithout ever being able to pronounce it to 


learned to read the language W 
any degree of fluency. 

The four-part process app 
based on a phonemic system or W 


roach to reading discussed above has been 
hat is more commonly called an 
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alphabetic system. In this approach to reading, each sound has a symbol, 
or sometimes a sound may be identified with more than one symbol. And 
usually there are some phonemes that are not written. But despite these 
incompletions, it is still the individual phoneme which is associated witha 
grapheme. oes : ; 

A similar approach to reading is a syllabic approach. Here the unit of 
sound which is identified with a grapheme is not a single phoneme but is a 
combination of phonemes in a special pattern—the syllable. M 

Writing in this type of system is normally called syllabic writing—as 
opposed to alphabetic writing. But notice that the theoretical approach is 
still very similar to that of alphabetic writing. One takes the sound unit 
and relates it to a visual unit. The basic difference is that the size of the 
sound unit is different. Syllabic writing only works successfully where the 
syllable structure of a language is fairly simple. , 

But there are also other ways of writing languages. Some written forms 
of language do not associate a visual symbol with a sound symbol but, 
instead, may associate a visual symbol with a unit of the syntactic 
component. A well-known example is Chinese. Written Chinese relates 
graphemes to morphemes, hence morphemic writing—although the 
system in Chinese is more complex than this alone. Because there are far 
more morphemes in a language than there are phonemes, there must be 
many more graphic symbols in a written language of this type. Thus, 
Chinese or similar types of writing system make use of hundreds or even 
thousands of graphic symbols, for there are thousands of morphemes ina 
language. 

There is a third approach to writing a language. It is possible to 
produce graphic symbols which represent semantic units. Although there 
are no pure semantic writing systems in existence. there have certainly 
been limited types of semantic writing in the past. Probably all writing 
systems are derived from earlier ones which attempted to represent 
meaning directly through graphic symbols. Thus, in old Chinese one 
symbol could be read as ‘sun, day, heat’, etc. Such a symbol does not 
represent a morpheme or word but a semantic unit. Usually, 


second phonetic element is added. This element lets the reade 
symbol should be read as‘sum or‘d 


thus not a pure semantic system. 

Many written languages actually make use of semantic writing for a 
sub-set of their structure. For example, most languages write numbers 
directly in terms of a graphic representation of a semantic unit. If I write 
‘eighty-sever’ for a number, then I am writing alphabetic writing. If, 
however. I use 87, I am using a semantic type of writing system. Thus. 87 


however, a 
rknowifthe 
ay’ or whatever. Written old Chinese is 
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can be read directly into numerous languages, because the symbols do not 
represent sounds or even morphemes. They represent semantic units. 
Even though a majority of written languages make use of alphabetic 
writing, those same languages make use of a sub-part which is a semantic 
writing system. 

Figure 4 represents the three theoretical approaches to written lan- 
guage. In the alphabetic or syllabic approaches, the graphic symbol 
represents a sound symbol; it then goes from the sound to syntax to 
meaning. In a morphemic system, one goes directly from graphic symbol 
to syntax to meaning. The sound system is omitted. In the semantic 
system, one goes directly from graphic symbol to meaning. 


FIGURE 4. The three theoretical approaches to written language 


ALPHABETIC/ MORPHEMIC SEMANTIC 
SYLLABIC WRITING WRITING 
WRITING 
Meaning Meaning Meaning 
Syntax Syntax Written symbol 
Sound Written symbol 


Written symbol 


In terms of numbers of languages, the great majority of written 
languages make use of the alphabetic system. A much smaller number of 
languages—but languages which are read by a large number of people— 
make use of the morphemic type. There are no languages which make sole 
use of the third type—the semantic system. But nearly all writing systems 
are to some degree combinations of different types of system. 

The great majority of new writing systems that are introduced today 
make use of alphabetic writing. It is generally advisable for anyone 
preparing a new written language to use some form ofalphi betie writing. 
But then the question arises, ‘Which alphabet do I use? Various alphabets 
have been used in different parts of the world. In most cases, the best 
alphabet to use for a new language is one that is similar to alphabets used 
for other languages of the area. ae; 

In regions of the world where Arabic script 1s used, one would be 
advised to use the Arabic alphabet. In parts of the world influenced by 
India, it might be advisable to use a basic Indic form of alphabet. In South 
America and sub-Saharan Africa, the Romanalphabet is most frequently 
used. In all areas of the world there are today some writing traditions: it 
would be best to keep the alphabet within the basic tradition familiar to 


the area. 
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QUESTIONS 


1. Why does it take longer to learn to read and write a written language 
where the graphemes represent ideas than a written language where 
the graphemes represent sounds? 

2. Why is it important to determine all the phonemes of a language 


before developing an alphabetic writing system for the language? 


How recently-written languages have developed 


Chapter 4—Developing a written language: What this chapter is 


-WRITTEN LANG 
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During the last several centuries, quite a number ofl 
written for the first time. These newly-written lang 
writing system based on the model of Some other written language. It is 
highly likely that any literacy worker who writes a language for the first 
time will make use of another written tradition. He wil] probably use that 
tradition as a basis or at least a model for the writing system that he 


develops. It is therefore useful to look at what frequently happens in the 
development of writing systems. 


For the most Part, it would 
following happens, A recently-w, 


anguages have been 
Uages tend to have a 


appear that Something similar to the 
; : ritten language is first produced as an 
imitation of: (a) a particular spoken language (Which I will call the source 
language): and (b) some older written language (which | will call the 
resource tradition). 


The imitation of the Source language is deliberate 
trying to model the written language after a spoken language. The 
imitation of the resource tradition is us i —but there is some 
degree of unconscious borrowi rs ritinga language for 
the first time has deliberately r tion of the alphabet. 
And he has tried to rel he new language. He 
is aware of what he is doing. He usually a S such things as: (a) 
o right, from top to 
eae AR tradition: (c) word 
division; (d) Paragraph division or oth isi 
tion: (f) special handling of vowels 
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borrowed without the people being consciously aware of what they are 
doing. Thus, they often will deliberately try to make the alphabet fit the 
source language. But they will almost never try to make such things as 
punctuation, paragraphing or capitalization fit the needs of that particu- 
lar language. They usually make these imitate the resource tradition. 
People writing a language for the first time usually do not stop to question 
whether there is a better way of doing these things. 

The initiators of many of these written languages have often been non- 
native speakers of the source language. Therefore, they have been 
handicapped by incomplete knowledge of the source language. At the 
same time, this same fact has helped them for they are often objective in 
their way of thinking about the language—in a way that native speakers 
rarely are. The incomplete knowledge of the language has often resulted, 
certainly at first, ina problem. There are often major differences between 
the first examples of the written language and the actual source spoken 
language. The facts that the people producing these languages are 
objective has been a benefit. For they have not hesitated to rewrite the 
language. They have made changes in the written language even when 
native speakers would have been hesitant to make those changes. Thus, 
one can see that in many of the historical developments of written 
languages, the early forms of the written languages tend to be less 
conservative toward change than the spoken languages have been. 

Many of the early written languages have not fitted the spoken 
languages very well. Often there have been more vowels in the spoken 
language than the resource tradition gives symbols for. As a result, 
several different vowels in the language are sometimes written by a single 
letter. In addition, there are sometimes phonemes in the language that are 
particularly hard for a non-native speaker to hear. It is likely that these 
phonemes will have been left out in the first forms of the written language. 


There are many occasions when the writing of the spoken source language 
has been restricted to consonants 


and vowels—any other part of the 
sound system of the language tends to be omitted. Thus tones, nasaliza- 
tion, pitch, stress and vowel length have often been neglected. i 
On the other hand, direct borrowing tends to occur in the newly written 
language for any type of writing units from the resource tradition other 
than aorisonants and vowels. For example, many languages have been 
written for the first time over the last century as imitations of Roman 
alphabetic resource traditions. When this has happened, the new writing 
systems have borrowed almost in their entirety such things as capitaliza- 
tion, the meaning of italics, the use © 


f numerals, etc. Often these things 
have little to do with the spoken language which is supposedly the model 
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for the written language. A good example of how elements from the 
resource tradition have been kept over in a new writing system is the 
difference between capital letters and lower-case letters in systems based 
on the traditional Roman system. i i 
Many languages have formal grammatical elements which make it very 
clear that a person has come to the end of a sentence, And It is equally 
clear when a person is Starting a new sentence. It is rare that such written 
languages require both punctuation at the end of a Sentence and capital 
letters at the beginning of the next. The Arabic Systems and the Indian 
Systems, for example, do not make use of this difference between capital 
letters and lower-case letters. Yet, ina great majority of the newly-written 
languages in which Roman-type alphabets have been used, se 
with punctuation marks and begin with capit 
the spoken language that requires them. Bu 
the written language were accustomed to using capital letters, so they 
went ahead and used them in the newly-written language, 
It would appear that in the early stages the Written language is based 
upon a slow formal style of spoken language. But the people writing the 
new language are often not aware of the differences between formal 


speech and informal Speech in the language. Thus, there is oftena mixture 
of informal and formal speech in the new writing. This can make learning 
to read more difficult. 


For example, in a less-formal language the Speech is quicker so that: (a) 
there is often elision of vowels (some of them drop away between words); 
or (b) certain consonants may be Omitted: or (c) certain changes take 
Place in tone, stress and pitch, Often, in the early forms of written 
language some of these changes will be represented; and some of them will 
not. Thus, there is often quite a mixture between formal and less-formal 
speech in the early stages of writing. 

It is quite usual for the early forms 
change fairly quickly, As people h 
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examined how a large part of the resource tradition fits the spoken 
language. They accept without question most of the resource tradition 
with which they are most familiar. 

3. People producing the written forms of language have been too quick 
to make changes in a disorderly fashion. Thus, what has been written 
one year is not necessarily what will be written the next. And no-one 
knows exactly how something should be written ata given moment. In 
fact, it appears that the people developing these orthographies have at 
times forgotten the way they wrote something the previous month or 
the previous week. 

4. In some areas of the world two or more writing systems have been 


developed for the same language. A good example of this is the Pwo 


Karen language of the western part of Thailand. Let us look at that 


situation in more detail. 

Three writing forms, based upon two separate resource traditions, were 
developed for the Pwo Karen language. The two resource traditions were 
those of Mon and Burmese. All three of the writing systems were 
alphabetic, but they were developed at different times by different 
peoples. All three were from religious sources: one of them was by an 
American mission society; another was by a Burmese monk; and a third 
by a different Buddhist movement. 

The Burmese and Mon writing systems which were used as a basis for 
the three orthographies were themselves quite similar. For both of them 
stem from an earlier South Indian model. Thus, the original resource 
tradition was South Indian, then Mon, then Burmese. But even with these 
very similar traditions, one of the scripts (that based on the Leke Buddhist 
movement) is quite different in actual graphic form from the other two 
written languages. In fact, it is certainly the Leke writing system that is the 
most original of all three of the scripts. But all three of the systems are 
sufficiently different from each other to have hampered the spread of 
literacy in the language. The reading public is not large enough to support 


three different orthographies. 
QUESTIONS 

Can you describe the resource tradition(s) most common in your country 
in terms of the following? 

1. How many resource traditions 

2. Is the writing alphabetic? 

3. If so, which alphabet(s) ts (are) used? 

4. In which direction does one write? 


are used in your nation? 
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5. Are all vowels written? 

6. Are tones, pitch, nasalization, long vowels written? 

7. Are punctuation marks used? 

8. Are there lower-case and upper-case letters? 

9. Is there division into paragraphs? 

0. Is there a difference between the printed system and the handwritten 
system? 

11. Is there a combination of alphabetic and s 

12. Is there any morphemic writing? 

13. What else is important about the tradition(s)? 


emantic writing? 


Particular problems in orthography systems 


Chapter 4—Developing a written language: What this chapter is about; Written | 
spoken language; How recently-written languages have 
PROBLEMS IN ORTHOGRAPHY SYSTEMS; The socio-li 
orthography. 


anguage vs. 
developed; PARTICULAR 
nguistics of choosing an 


As has been mentioned earlier, 
the writing of consonants and 
this even farther. They give great prominence t 
nants. Vowels become Secondary types of symbol; often vow 
Writing Systems are writte hen they are needed for understanding; 
and in some systems, they a i 

only exist in languages where i 
factors. It would not work for 


Most orthography systems centre around 


vowels. Some orthography systems limit 


who is adopting 
ead the language 
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In oral vowels the air stream comes out of the mouth. In nasal vowels at 
least part of the air stream comes out of the nose. There are other special 
types of vowel as well as nasal ones. 

When there are several sub-systems of vowels, one must decide how to 
represent the differences. Frequently, a nasal vowel is represented by 
writing a nasal consonant after the vowel—an. Sometimes it is repre- 
sented by using a special mark over the vowel—ã. It is impossible to give a 
rule as to which is the best approach. The decision has to be made on the 
basis of the individual language. For example, some languages never have 
a place where a nasal vowel is contrasted with an oral vowel followed bya 
nasal consonant. In such cases it will work well to write nasalized vowels 
as ‘vowel-tnasal consonant’. But some languages do have a place where 
these two could contrast. Then it would net work to use a ‘vowel+nasal 
consonant’ solution. 


Many languages make use of tone to distinguish meanings between 


words. It is certainly true that tone can often be guessed at in the written 
language. Or it can sometimes be determined by other factors in a 
sentence, But within some languages the tone must definitely be written. 
The problem arises as to how tone can best be indicated. 

In alphabetic types of writing systems, tone is usually marked in one of 
two fashions. If there are three or fewer tones, accent marks are often used 
over vowels to represent two tones, the lack of an accent mark represents 
the third tone, as follows: high tone,d; low tone, a; and mid tone, a. This is 
a reasonably efficient system when the number of tones is limited. 

In other languages, particularly where there are four tones, there is 
sometimes the use of numbers over the vowels to represent tone. A 


sentence might look like this: 
33 2. 3 1.4 
aldina sedba albi 
of the numbers. Some let number one 


let it represent the lowest tone. Occasion- 
llables to indicate tone in written 


People’s habits vary in the use 
represent the highest tone; some 
ally, special symbols occur after sy 
languages. 

In some languages ther 
should indicate word div 


e is question as to whether the writing system 
ision or morpheme division. (Before you go 
farther; Do you remember the difference between a morpheme and a 
word? If not, go back and review the first section of Chapter 2.) Usually, 
the question only arises concerning certain morphemes in the language 
and not all of them. In southern Sotho of Lesotho there seems no 
question at all that nouns should be written with word division and 
not morpheme division, for example: according to word division, 
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mosadi=‘woman’; but according to morpheme division, mo sadi=noun 
class 1 singular+adult female’. But the position with verbs is not so clear. 
Some people believe that there should be word division, while others 
believe that there should be a system where certain morphemes are 
written together and others separate. No-one seems to have suggested 
that all verb morphemes be written Separately at all times. Again, 
according to word division, ketlareka=‘I shall buy’; but according to 
morpheme division, ke tla reka=‘I subject morpheme+future tense 
morpheme+buy’. 

It is the second—morpheme division 
orthography for verbs. Some argue that this is unscientific and inconsist- 
ent with the way nouns are written. Other, similar languages use word 
division rather than morpheme division. Yet there are sound changes at 


the morpheme breaks in the verbs in Southern Sotho that do not exist in 
the nouns. And people appear to find it much easier to read ke tla reka 
than kerlareka. 


—that is actually used in the 


My own studies indicate that 
easier to read than the rel 
division. Whether word divi 
the structure of the individ 


This is not a complete review and there remain other special problems 
that exist in developing writing systems. But this does serve to show the 
type of problems that can exist and also Serves to indicate that there are 
no complete rules in developing orthographies, The individual language 
Structure will determine what is linguistically best. Although there are no 
complete rules, there are some general guidelines that will be useful. Here 


are some that One might consider When Producing a written language for 
the first time: 


1. There should be a good lin 


Sotho, with its morpheme division, is 
ated language Zulu, where there is word 


sion is better than morpheme will depend on 
ual language, 


formal speech as the basis 
A know how to recognize the charac- 
informal speech in the langu: 

è : guage. 

3. One should choose wh Source tradition will be used as a 


4. One should decide what elements of the resource 
useful and what additions need to be made 


5. One should adapt an alphabet to Meet t 
6. All of the above are only the preliminari 
linguistic picture, But the linguistic sj 


tradition will not be 


he needs of the sound system. 
es to getting a good idea of the 
tuation is not necessarily the 
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overriding one. There are other considerations: (a) one should deter- 
mine what existing writing system has prestige among the people. That 
is, what kind of writing system are readers most likely to want? This is, 
in fact. the true basis for choosing a resource tradition; (b) one must 
look at the effect of the orthography chosen on the expense of writing. 
If it is going to be extremely expensive to put things into print, the 
development of a large written literature will be hindered; and (c) one 
must look at how difficult the writing system will be to learn. For 
example, one may have decided that it will be necessary to indicate 
tone. A complicated system of writing tone and tonal changes may be 
developed which might represent the spoken language very well. But it 
could also be much too complicated for a person to read easily. 
Socio-linguistic questions such as these are so important that we will look 
at them in more detail. 


The socio-linguistics of choosing an orthography 


Chapter 4—Developing a written language: What this chapter is about; Written language vs. 
spoken language; How recently-written languages have developed; Particular 
problems in orthography systems; THE SOCIO-LINGUISTICS OF CHOOSING AN 


ORTHOGRAPHY. 


It is very important to choose a writing system that fits the spoken 

language well. But, as was said above, that is not the only basis for 

choosing an orthography. There are socio-linguistic factors to be consid- 
ered as well. 

First and most important is the question, ‘What kind of orthography 

d want? This question will probably 


do the people themselves expect an l 9 
be answered by the answers to the following two questions. The first is, 
aphy system of the area” If it is an 


‘What is the most common orthogra i 
Indian-based alphabet, then most likely the people are expecting an 


Indian-based alphabet. If it is a Cyrillic alphabet, people are probably 
expecting a Cyrillic alphabet. People will normally expect their writing to 
look like the writing they have seen in other languages of the area. 
The second question is, ‘What is the most prestigious orthography 
system of the area? Sometimes an area will have several different written 
languages which are written in different orthography systems. For 
example, the written form of some of the languages of Polynesia is 
derived from a South Indian alphabet, while other languages of the area 
are written with the Roman alphabet. Any person choosing a writing 
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system for Polynesia must decide which of these traditions is the one with 
most prestige in his particular area. 


r West African languages. Any person 
stem for any languages of the area should 
t such conferences. This is not only true for 
been government, church or other organi- 


iting systems. The literacy worker must try 
Ossible. 


learn to read a 

related languages. 

An equally important questi ng of the orthogra- 

phy. If all the symbols look very much alike, it will be difficult to 
distinguish them. If there are 


t many diacritic s 
becomes difficult to read. If symbols are used to r 


ş k guages of the area to represent 
consonant sounds. They i 


to represent vowel sounds in Nama, This m 
observation or it may not hay 


ay have been an accurate 
e€ been, but ce 


it was a point that 


Ng questions 
orthography syst 
W system be? ‘Ca 


mens i to a typewriter” ‘Are there so many 
symbols that printing will becom 


Xpensive, difficult or 


concerning the ease 


It would certainly be helpful j 
adapted to use with a typewriter 
relation toa Printing press. On 


e must ask how ea 
sively the language can be set i 


n type. Printing is a 
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operation. And it is becoming more and more expensive. It is not likely 
that a widespread literature will develop if the expense becomes too great. 

The literacy worker may find that the linguistic decisions concerning a 
new orthography require the services of a professional linguist. But often 
it is the non-linguist, frequently an administrator, who should make the 
final decision about the acceptability of an orthography system. The 
linguist can decide if it fits the spoken language. Then, someone else must 
decide what orthography system the people expect and want. Itis oftenan 
administrators task to decide: (a) what the relative cost will be for 
producing the written symbols: (b) whether the written symbols will be 
useful for learning other languages of the area; and (c) whether there are 
agreements with other nations of the area. The literacy worker should not 
hesitate to point these things out to any professional linguist who 
has neglected them in developing a writing system. 


QUESTIONS 


ernational agreements in your area concerning 


1. (a) Are there any int 
? (b) If you do not know the answer to this 


new orthography systems. 

É 8 > 
question, how could you find out: 

. (a) Do you know what kind of orthography system the people of your 


nation will want in a newly-written language? (b) If vou do not know 
the answer to this question, how could you find out? 


N 


CHAPTER FIVE 


Producing literacy materials 


How to use this book; What linguistics is all about; Choosing the language ie 
literacy; Developing a written language; PRODUCING LITERACY MATERIALS; 
Literacy and change; Linguistics and communication; Special problems in literacy; 
Literacy and language-learning. 


What this chapter is about 

Some of the most helpful advice that lin 

in literacy Programmes is į 

the preceding chapter we lo 

This was mostly involy 
But when one gets 


a writing system. 
side of language. 

to actually producing literacy materials, the 
syntactic and semantic areas of language are also closely involved. 
Certainly, there is Still structure in terms of the sound system. Frequently, 
linguists or people Producing literacy Materials give all of their attention 


to the sound system of the language. But this should not be the case. The 
Syntactic and semantic areas 


mely important for consideration in 
producing literacy Materials, 

This chapter is about how the thre S—phonology, syntax 
and semantics—are involved in literacy materials. It also includes a 
discussion of style as it rel 


ates to literacy materials, 


The sound System and t tion of literacy 


he produe materials 


i ut; SOUND SYSTEM AND 
TERACY MATERIALS; The Syntactic system and the 
eracy materials; The semantic syst Production of literacy 
mmary of suggestions. 


Most literacy materials are str 


uctured according to th 
the language. This means tha 


c € sound system of 
t the Materials are pla 
5 


nned to introduce 
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certain sound elements at different points within the materials. Certain 
phonemes will be introduced in lesson one, more in lesson two, more in 
lesson three, etc. In the past and in its simplest form, such literacy 
materials were only a list of the graphemes of the language (and possibly 
the different syllables of the language). These graphemes or syllables were 
usually displayed in a chart form and some would be taught in each 
lesson, Such very simple literacy materials look like the following: 


a e i o u 
b ba be bi bo bu 
s sa se si so su 
m ma me mi mo mu 


More complex literacy materials are usually expansions of this type of 
simple system. Such materials may consist primarily of a book or series of 
books. In these the graphemes are introduced in sentences in story form. 
But, in all of these approaches to producing materials, it is first necessary 


to decide what sound elements will be introduced in what order. Then 
(graphemes), as syllables, in words, 


they are introduced—either as letters 
in sentences, or in connected stories. 

Even when literacy materials consist primarily of pictures for discus- 
sion rather than books, they are still normally structured around the 
sound system. The words which are chosen for discussion with the 
different pictures are normally words which contain particular phon- 
emes. And these words (and therefore the pictures) are introduced in a 
pattern which is structured on the sound system. 

In any materials that you produce, you will probably want to make at 
least partial use of some arrangement according to sounds. The following 
are some basic guidelines to Use when you are trying to decide how to 


structure literacy materials from the sound system. 


s. Make a list of all the phonemes in the language. 
ill have been noted when you were making earlier 
studies of the language. But now you need to get them listed. Make sure 
that you list all of the consonants, all of the vowels, any stress, tone, pitch, 
or other types of phonemes that exist in the language. 


1. List of phoneme: 
These phonemes W 


2. List of rules. Make a list of the rules by which phonemes can be put 
together in the language. For example, in some languages consonants and 
vowels can only be put together in very simple patterns. Thus, in some 
languages of the Phillipines. syllables can either be: (a) vowels alone, like 
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a; or (b) consonants plus vowels, like ba. This, you can see, is ane ae 
syllable structure. In other languages the rules by which Ca ct 
vowels can be put together can be very complex. The syllable structure x 
which consonants and vowels can be put together is very complex ir 
many European languages, for example. 

But do not look only at consonants and vowe 
are other types of Phoneme in the language. A 
are possibly rules which determine y 
combination with others. It may 
or vowels can only be used With 
vowels are used only with low 


Is. Remember that there 


tones, 


all the phonemes and the list of rules by 
ogether—wil] give you the picture of the 
i anguage. Consider, for 
€ only consonants and vowels: if 
vowels, and if the only possible 
age is one Consonant followed by one vowel, 
ain at most 5X20 = 100 possible syllables. 
tions will not actually occur, Furthermore, it 
basic sound units to deal with. 

tructures exist in the language, 
to determine the order of introduction for the particular 
sound elements or comb essons. You do not necessarily 
do this in alphabetic or 


The nature of the language itself will deter 


approach is to introducing the Clements. If, for example, the syllable 
Structure of the language js Simple, it is Probably easiest to introduce 
sound elements by teaching the Syllable Structure, Suppose that you had 
the hypothetical Situation Mentioned a e is a language of five 


vowels and twenty Sanda syllable Structure of consonant plus 
vowel. It would b materials in a syllabic 


l ge the literacy 
àpproach—teaching the combinations. Such a 


example, a language in w 


there are twenty consonants and five 
syllable structure in the langu 
then the language will cont 
Usually, all of these combina 
is rare that a lan z 


mine in part what the best 


100 possible syllable 
asy to learn to read, 


for all languages, Consider z le lead mahi 
vowels and the following Possible syllable Structure 
V=vowel): V; CHV: C+Ct+y: 

Posing that 30 Per ce 
occurred within 
language, As you 


s (C=consonant, 
C; and C+C+v+c+e. Sup- 
ese possible Syllable Structures actually 
there would be 2,440,893 syllables in the 
'S too large a number of syllables to teach 


nt of th 
the language, 
1 can see, this 
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by a syllabic approach. The first language mentioned had 100 syllables. 
This language has 2,440,893 syllables. There would be a major difference 
in the way one would introduce the sound elements in these two lan- 
guages. 

We have mentioned an individual phoneme and a syllable approach in 
introducing sound elements. Another factor to consider is the frequency 
of the sound elements in the language. In all languages certain phonemes 
are used much more frequently than others. These phonemes and their 
corresponding graphemes are the ones a reader will come across repeat- 
edly in reading. Therefore, it is useful to teach these very frequent 
phonemes first in literacy materials. 

For example, Sotho contains a phoneme which is normally written as 
psh. It also contains a phonemed. In Sotho, b isa very frequent phoneme: 
but psh only occurs in a few words, and those words themselves only 
occur very rarely. In planning literacy materials for Sotho, it would be 
best to teach a grapheme such as b in one of the first lessons. But a 
grapheme such aspsh should be taught only toward the end of the course. 
Obviously a person would not have much use for the graphemeps/ in his 
reading, but he would hardly be able to read two or three normal 
sentences without coming across b. 

How can one determine the frequency of the particular elements? One 
Way is to make a frequency count. To make such a count one simply goes 
through a large sample of a language. One counts how often the 


individual phonemes occur. If one uses a large enough sample, one can 
frequent and which ones occur very 


determine which phonemes are very i a $ 
rarely. The sample that one uses should be quite large, numbering tens of 
thousands of words. (Remember this is a count of phonemes. For a count 
of individual words. a much larger sample must be used.) Otherwise one 
cannot be completely sure of the accuracy of the count. i 

One can get an idea of the general frequency of phonemes from a 
sample of a few thousand words. Later in this chapter I will mention 
another way of determining the relative frequency of the sound elements. 
Itisa quicker and, I believe. more useful approach. 

There is another thing to be aware of in determining the order of 
introduction of graphemes. One should determine where potential 
learning problems and advantages will exist if one introduces certain 
elements together or apart. 

For example, the letter d in the Roman alphabet and the letter b are 
formed in a very similar fashion. The only difference is which side of the 
vertical line the curved line is on. And the letters g and p are also formed 
in a similar fashion. Again the distinction is made on which side of the 
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vertical line the curved line is put. The four graphemes,b, d, p andq, make 
up a set of symbols which are all formed by one long straight line plus a 
common curved line, It is the position of the straight line in relation to the 
curved line that distinguishes the letters. These four letters can be very 
confusing for a person who is learning to read. Thus it would be advisable 
not to teach all four of them in lessons near to each other 
of the course. This is true even t 
the language. Separatin 
avoid confusion, 


at the beginning 
hough all four might be very frequent in 
g the four symbols in the materials would help 


, in the Roman alphabet the vowel 
lettersi ando are very different shapes. They are so different that it is easy 


for a person to see the differences between them easily. Buto and e are 
More similar to each other, and might be confusing toa learner. Therefore 


it is probably a learning advantage to teach j and o close together—but 
note and o. 


When you are lookin 
certain elements to 
the written system, 
Yet in some cases they wi 


antages of putting 
k at the sound System as well as 
language. 

arning to read the 
“8e—even when they are not written. For example, in some 
languages of Africa there are unstressed syllables coming as the last 
syllable of a word ¢ Sentence. In such cases vowels become 
ict -One should not teach a new syllable in this sentence- 
final position for the vowels Will not be heard clearly in the spoken part of 
the lesson, Stress, or lack of Stress, is not written in these lan zuages 
although it is spoken. If one were only to look at the written se of the 
language, one would see no difficulty in teaching the vowels in sentence- 


final position. But, when one pays attention to the spoken language as 
well, one can note the problem involved, 


The syntactic system and the Production Of literacy Materials 


People structuring literacy m 


aterials often pay 
sound system. But they 


Most attention to the 
Sometimes forget that it is 


very important to look 
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at the structure according to the syntactic system as well. In this section, 
we will look at some of the grammatical considerations that should be 
given to structuring literacy materials. (Before you go farther: Do you 
remember what a morpheme is? If not, go back and look at the second 
section of Chapter 2.) 

First we need to look at the distinction between two types of mor- 
pheme. Morphemes, as you will remember, are the smallest units of 
sound which have meaning. For example, in English ‘boy’ is one 
morpheme and ‘boys’ is two morphemes. 

In all languages.there are two basic types of morpheme. One type is 
called a lexical morpheme, and the second type is called a grammatical 
morpheme. The lexical morphemes are those which refer to meanings in 
the real world. They deal with objects. events or abstracts. For example, 
the morpheme ‘boy’ is a lexical morpheme. 

The second type of morpheme is called a grammatical morpheme. 
(Some people call these functors.) Grammatical morphemes are those 
which have meaning not in the real world, but within the language system. 
The morpheme ‘third person singular present tense verb suffix’ (which is 
normally represented by ‘g in written English) is a grammatical mor- 
pheme. The word ‘walks’ contains two morphemes—one lexical mor- 
pheme ‘walk’ and one grammatical morpheme's’. In all languages there is 
this distinction between lexical (or real world) morphemes and grammati- 
cal (or lan -oriented) morphemes. 

cae pera teh the occurrence of these two different 
types of morpheme. First ofall, let us look at the grammatical morpheme. 
Grammatical morphemes are limited in number in any language. They 
make up a finite set of morphemes. In Swahili, Japanese, Zapotec, Hindi 
and Arabic—it is always possible to determine all of the grammatical 
morphemes in the language- One can make a list of them, because there is 


a limited number. 


A second point abou al morphemes is that they are 


e the grammatical morphemes are 


extremely frequent in langu: : : 
language-oriented any given sentence in any language will normally 


contain quite a large percentage of them. 
In summary, the number of grammatica 


they occur very frequently. . 
The grammatical morphemes deal with language structure. When a 


person reads, he often does not even notice many of the written grammat- 
ical morphemes. He is able to produce them automatically, for the sense 
demands that certain morphemes be used. It has been suggested that one 
should not introduce readers to new graphemes or new syllables through 


it grammatic 
age. Becaus 


| morphemes is limited, and 
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grammatical morphemes. Readers often do not pay any A are 
written grammatical morphemes since they can understan ae 
looking at them. For example, in English a person might reada pasties 
which says, ‘The two boys were coming’ . The'‘s’ of ‘boys’ is a sramma a 
morpheme. A person who speaks English and who reads ‘two boy wi 
automatically change it to ‘two boys’, for the sense demands that the 
plural morpheme ‘s’ be present. : S 
Lexical morphemes are those which refer to things in the real world. 
Unlike the grammatical morphemes, they are limitless in number. It 1s 
always possible to create new lexical morphemes or to change lexical 
morphemes. The large majority of words that exist in a language are 
made up of these lexical morphemes. Individual lexical morphemes tend 
to occur less frequently than individual grammatical morphemes, This is 
probably due to the fact that there are so many. : 
Again one can use English as an example in looking at the relative 
frequency of lexical and grammatical morphemes. There have been many 
different counts of English words—some of written and some of spoken 
words. Most of the counts have listed the same very frequent words, with 
a few differences. In one typical list of the fifty most frequent words in 


English, only two are lexical morphemes and the other forty-eight are 
grammatical morphemes. Fo 


t English makes very frequent use of words 
Such as ‘and, of, the, to, in, it, etc. The few lexical morphemes that are 
used very frequently 


in English have very general meanings. They are 
words such as ‘man, say, make, do, know. 


There have been word counts ofa number of languages throughout the 
world. The same general pattern holds true 


for them. The very frequently 
used words represent gra i 


he lexical morphemes are probably more 
ments than the grammatic 
‘al morphemes 


ing expressed, one 


one cannot read the lexic 
understand what is be 
morphemes carefully, 

This discussion of grammatical morphemes and lexical morphemes 
returns us to the concept of frequency counts. Earlier in this chapter. it 
was stated that to determine 


phoneme frequency 
individual phonemes in words. A much quicker 


make a list of the co 
Then one lists the pho 
morphemes. Because 


al morphemes. since 
automatically. If one wants to 
must look at each one of these 


one can count the 


morphemes of the language. nemes which are used 
within these grammatical 


these morphemes are 
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used so frequently, the phonemes that are used for the morphemes will 
also be used very frequently. 

Although this is only an estimate of frequency, it is probably a 
sufficient estimate for literacy purposes. It is not important in preparing 
literacy materials to know which is the seventeenth and which is the 
eighteenth most frequent phoneme, for the organization of literacy 
materials by phoneme frequency is not as refined as this, and has no need 
to be. It is important however to say that ten or twelve or fifteen 
phonemes make up 50 per cent of the most frequent phonemes in the 
language. This can be done with fairly good accuracy by looking at the 


grammatical morphemes. 
_ There are differences of opiniona 
literacy programmes. Not everyone will 
ments. 
Frequency counts which are made from lists of words in written 
materials are probably not the most suitable counts for literacy pur- 
poses—even though one is teaching people to read and the list is taken 
from written materials. There is probably a more useful type of list. 
People who are learning to read would probably benefit most from 
counts which are based upon spoken Janguage. The reason for this is that 
written language often uses words which are not commonly used in the 
spoken language. They are sometimes unknown to the speakers of the 
language. It is best to use word counts based upon the language that 


people actually understand. 

A second point about frequency 
large numbers of words are counte 
this chapter. ; 

Thirdly, in my opinion, frequency lists for literacy purposes are greatly 
overrated. | believe that many literacy workers use complex frequency 
lists ina sincere attempt to be scientific in what they are doing. Butit is not 
necessary in the majority of cases aborate frequency counts. If 


to make ele 
the counts already exist, one should make use of them. But for languages 
in which a count of the most frequently used words or phonemes does not 
already exist, | would not advise literacy workers to spend a large amount 
of time making one. Frequency lists are very useful in language-learning 
programmes, but they are of only limited value for literacy. 


bout the value of frequency counts to 
agree with the following com- 


counts is that they are only valid when 
d. This has been mentioned earlier in 


More on formal and informal language 3 ; 
(Before you go farther: Do you remember that languages often differ 


between formal and informal language structures? If not, look back and 
read the section on ‘Socio-linguistics’ in Chapter 2.) 
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You will remember that we discussed the aa a sions 
language and informal language in Chapter pat Sometimes ase ee 
one of pronunciation; enaa it is one of vocabulary; and so 5 
i iti it is one of syntax. 
Ë warps Aru the impersonal construction in English the use of the 
word ‘yow’ is less formal than the use of the word ‘one’, 
write a sentence such as the following: 
across a problem like that? 
the following way: 
like that? The firs 


han another grammati- 
material for the new reader, one 
nces between formal structures and 
on of literacy materials, it is best to 
structures—unless there is some socio-linguistic 
ith formal structures—for formal structures are 
as well known to the people as the informal ones. 


reason for starting w 
often not 


Comments on written language 
Written languages often h 


ave grammatic 
found in the spoken | 


anguage. This js partic 
has been written fora long time, Ofcourse, 
written before, there cannot be special w 
tions. But over a period of time, these str 
these structures are borrowed from other | 
be retained in writing, but 

An example of this spec 
nominative absolute 
that occurs in the w 
spoken language 
structure which was borrowed by 
An example of 


al structures which are not 
ularly true when the language 
ifthe language has never been 
ritten grammatical construc- 
uctures do develop. Some of 
anguages. Some of them might 
Not in Speech, from an earlier period. 
S ial written Structure is one which is called a 
in many European languages. It is a construction 
ritten language, but does not normally occur in 
Mitating a Written language. It is a 
many languages from Latin and Greek. 
absolute Construction is as follows: ‘The 
ints! ed to go home. The Nominative absolute in 
this sentence is ‘The ing fi “his structure is a formally 
learned one in English. People do not normally learn it as they are 
growing up at home, They learn itat some time or other in school through 
Written language. It iş extremely likely that there are many native 
speakers of English who I ed a nominative absolute 
construction & or in Writing. 
acy materials should be 


Nave never Produc 
either in Speakin 
The person Producing liter aware of grammati- 
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cal elements in the written language which do not normally exist in the 
spoken language. He should not introduce any of these elements at the 
beginning of a literacy course. And when he does introduce them at the 
end of the course, he must be prepared to teach people how to use them. 


Comments on the spoken language 
There are sometimes certain spoken grammatical elements which do not 
Occur normally in writing. At one level, these are simply vocabulary 
words which are taboo to put into writing. There is no difficulty in 
actually writing them; it is simply that one avoids them. Insome countries 
there may even be laws against the writing of certain words. 

But, at another level, there are other types of word which are 
frequently not written for other reasons. One such type of word is the 
interjection. Examples in English are ‘oh, ouch, whew’. Interjections 
occur in all languages. Often their sound structure is different from that of 
Other words. Many people never learn how to write the interjections. For 
example, the word above —whew'—is one which I personally would not 
hesitate to speak in English. But 1 HAVE NEVER WRITTEN IT 
BEFORE IN MY ENTIRE LIFE. And I may never write it again. There 
'S a difference of opinion as to whether one should teach the writing of 
interjections in a literacy course. ae 

Another common type of word which is frequently not written is one 
Which is called an ideophone. An ideophone isa word which by its sound 
IS considered to represent the sound or other qualities of some real-world 
object or activity, These are words which are often referred to as being 
onomatopocic. For example in Gbeya. à language of the Central African 
Empire, one can say wakap wakap, which roughly means like tie sound 
made in movement through tall grass’. As was true with interjections, 
People who learn to read and write are often not taught ideophones, since 
the sound structure of ideophones is often quite different from that of 
Other words. It ean be: difficult for people 18 leat how to write ideo- 
Phones properly, Within the literacy programme it Is suggested that one 


Should teach how words such as ideophones are written. 


Redundancy 

Language is by its very nat 
m henag ) 7 
nformation several times. 
dancy, 


owing us to repeat the same 


ure repetitious, all 1 
anguage IS called redun- 


This repetition in | 


It is important to give the same information several times In language 
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for a number of reasons: (a) people do not listen to everything that is said, 
and they may miss information which has been said only once; (b) 
people do not remember everything that they hear; (c) people do not 
always understand everything that they hear for the first time; and (d) 
there is often what is called ‘background noise’ in speaking situations. 
This may be actual physical sound which makes it difficult to hear, or it 
may be some other factor such as distance from the speaker. For all of 
these reasons, language automatically contains redundancy. It is so 
common in spoken language that, unless it is done to an extreme, people 
do not even notice that the redundancy exists. 

In written materials, however, many people are reluctant to be redund- 
ant. Yet, in written material as well as in spoken langu 
does not always receive everything for the first time. His eye may pass 
Over it; or he may not understand it; or he may not be able to remember it. 
And, in fact, written language has an added disadvantage: the reader 
cannot ask questions if he does not understand or remember. That is, 
written language does not offer a feedback situation. Thus itisimportant 
for a reader to be able to get information fora second or third time—and 
often expressed in different words each time. 

Reading does have several advant aking, 
however, for a reader can always stop and go back. Or if he does not 
understand what he is reading. he can slow down and regulate the speed 
of information, Unfortunately, a large number of people who read never 
stop and reread what they have not understood. (This is a skill that must 
be taught to people.) In fact, even at university level students often have to 
be taught how to study written materials so that they can understand 
them. 


age, the receiver 


ages in redundancy over speg 


Many written traditions, however, make it unacceptable to repeat 
information as it is needed. It is considered to be writing down to the 
reader—to treat him as a child. Yet the reader needs this redundancy, The 
repetition of information is often particularly important for people who 
are learning to read. 1 therefore suggest that one deliberately build 
redundancy into literacy materials. The literacy worke | 
that the relevant information is repeated frequently e 
to understand it: (a) he can do this within the contex 
may have a separate revision or review exercise: or (c) he may have a 
summary of content at the end of each lesson, í 

In addition, literacy programmes will do a bet 


r can make sure 
nough for the reader 
t of the lesson: (b) he 


ter job of teaching the 
n how to Study written 
ng the table of contents. 
back to review what has 


materials. They can te 
of looking back 
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been forgotten. 


Ease of understanding 

In all languages there are some grammatical structures that are easier to 
understand than other grammatical structures. In written language this 
means that there are some grammatical structures that are easy to read 
and others that are difficult to read. The structures will differ from one 
language to another. But itis useful fora literacy worker to know the easy 
structures and the difficult structures. 

Literacy workers usually plan literacy materials with the idea of 
introducing at first those phonemes which are most frequent. They 
should also organize the literacy materials according to grammatical 
structures. The literacy materials should include not only the easy-to-read 
structures. The difficult-to-read structures should be included as well, but 
they should be put at the end of the course. Very few literacy workers 
actually try to structure their materials according to grammatical diffi- 
culty. i 

Here is an example of the type of difficult-to-read structures that | have 
been discussing. There is a difference in the degree of difficulty in English 
between front-heavy sentences and back-heavy sentences. A front-heavy 
sentence is one in which the large part of the sentence comes before the 
verb or before the main clause. A back-heavy sentence is one in which the 
large part of the sentence comes after the verb or the main clause. Since in 


English the subject most frequently comes before the predicate. a front- 
; a large percentage of the sentence 


heavy sentence is often one in which 
comes before the subject. Here is an example ofa front-heavy sentence in 
English: ‘Whenever what you have attempted to do first cannot ade- 
quately or suitably be accomplished, you should try something else. Here 
is the same content written in a back-heavy style: “You should try 
Something else, whenever you cannot adequately or suitably accomplish 
What you have attempted to do first? The second sentence is nsiet to 
understand than the first. The number of words Is exactly the same in 
both of these sentences, and the length of the words used in both sentences 
is exactly the same. The first sentence has a word ‘be that the second does 
not have: and the second hasa word‘you' that the first does nothave. l ig 
only difference is the positioning of words, yet the back-heavy sentence Is 


easier to understand. 3 

There are s 4 ral possible reasons to account for the fact that a front- 

are severe Ss Š > S ee 5 i Oc 

heavy sentence is more difficult m English. It may be a rs ral 
frequency, The back-heavy sentence is more common. [Therclo 

st a : ikely to be more difficult to 


Unusual structure ofa front-heavs sentence is li 
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understand. Other possible explanations are: (a) the back-heavy sentence 
in English is the basic structure; and (b) the front-heavy sentence isa 
transformation of the basic structure. This argument assumes that basic 
structures with few or no transformations are easier to understand than 
those with more transformations. Whether this is true Or not is open to 
question. 
The point of front-heavy sentences and back-heavy 
English was only given as an example of the differences betw. 
to-read structures and easy-to-read structures. Every 
some of these differences. A person producing literac 
try to determine what the more difficult structures 
the introduction of these structures until the latte 
Let us look at this question of ease of understa 
viewpoint. For many years there have been attempts to measure the 
reading difficulty of a particular piece of writing. The degree of difficulty 
of written materials has been called the readability of the materials. And 
the measurement for readability is usually called a readability formula. 


Most readability formulas have been based on two things—the length of 
the sentences and the length of the words. 


It has been demonstrated th 


sentences in 
een difficult- 
language will have 
y materials should 
are. He should delay 
r part of his course. 

nding from a different 


Sentences which were given 
Yy, are examples of this. 
adability formulas in order to see 


above, one back-heavy and one front-heay 
Let us look at the linguistic bases ofre 
something of their validity, 
One basis for the formula lies in the 
embedded clauses. (An embe 
another clause.) 


difficulty 
dded clause is 


In general, sentences with e 
difficult to read than sentences without embe 
sentence has no embedded clause, ‘The fat old man came to my mother’s 
house last night. The following sentence does have an embedded clause. 
‘The man that you said would be here on time came? The second sentence 
is normally a bit more difficult to understand than the first one— 


of sentences with 
a dependent clause within 
mbedded clauses are more 
dded clauses. The following 


3 -even 
though the sentence length is the same. 

Sentences with embedded clauses are often much longer than sentences 
without embedded clauses. Since sent 


ences with embedded clauses are 


more difficult to read, it follows that longer sentences are often more 
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difficult to read than shorter sentences. But this is not always true. 

In addition to the simple factor of length itself, there is one other 
factor involved. There is often more meaning content in longer sentences. 
The very fact that there are more words and more morphemes means that 
the sentence probably contains more individual meanings. And as the 
sentence grows in meanings and relationships between meanings, then it 
can become more difficult to understand the sentence. 

The second principle on which most readability formulas are based is 
the length of the words. It is assumed that longer words are more difficult 
to read than shorter words. lt is probably true in all languages that 
unfamiliar words are more difficult to understand than familiar words. 
And in most languages there is a tendency to shorten the very frequent, 
familiar words—particularly in informal speech. As a result, the very 
familiar words tend to become fairly short. Since the familiar words tend 
to become shorter, then the unfamiliar are longer. And the unfamiliar 
words tend to be more difficult to understand. Thus the longer words tend 
to be difficult to understand. This is one basis for the use of shortness of 
words as a criterion in readability formulas. But it is not always valid. 

In addition, long words often contain more morphemes than short 
words, You will remember that the word can consist of more than one 
morpheme. The basic means of adding morphemes in a word, in all 
languages, is to increase the length ofthe word, although occasionally the 
Word might be changed in some other fashion. As a result, words with 
More morphemes tend to be longer than words with just a few mor- 


phemes. And since morphemes are sound units relating to one meaning, 
the longer words often have more meaning content. Look at the following 


example of how words can be built up in Michoacan Aztec. 
In Michoacan Aztec the word neclamatiltik can be roughly translated 
emes: neč is a morpheme 


as ‘he informed me’. It is made up of three morph morpher 
rather complex in meaning—it means approximately, the subject is third 
Person singular and the object is first person singular’; famavilti means 
approximately ‘inform’; and k means ‘past time’ ofa particular type. The 
one word has a heavy meaning load. Compare the complex meaning of 
netlamaéiltik with the simple meaning ofpelo ‘dog inthe same language. 
In summary, the meaning structure of longer words is often more 
complex than the meaning structure of shorter words. This can make 
them more difficult to understand. ? , if 
You can see then that there is some linguistic basis for readability 
formulas since longer sentences tend to be more difficult to understand 
and longer words tend to be more difficult to understand. But these are 
Not the only factors involved in reading difficulty and for this reason most 
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readability formulas are only valid to a certain degree and should not be 
applied too rigidly. 

If there were some way to include in readability formulas such factors 
as: (a) the number of archaic words no longer used by most people; (b) the 
morpheme complexity of a word; (c) the number of embedded clauses; 
and (d) a number of such structures as front-heavy sentences—then it 
would be possible to make readability formulas more accurate, It is not 
impossible to do this. These formulas would be more 


complex to use, but 
they would be more accurate, 


QUESTIONS 


- Look at the following words in Zulu. Which do you think would be 
easy to read? Which do you think would be difficult to read? They are 
all verbs including the basic morpheme thanda, ‘love’: thanda—than- 
deka—thandekisa —nithandenelani —ngingakathandi—nganginga- 

thandi. 

Why would it be better to teach the | 

as ‘street’ rather than in a word such as ‘beds’? (If you have difficulty in 

answering, look back at the explanation of the two types of mor- 

pheme at the beginning of this section.) f l 

3. Why is it sometimes necessary to repeat oneself in writing? 


etter ‘s'in English ina word such 


The semantic system and the producti 


tion of literacy materials 


PRODUCTION OF LITERACY 
erials; Summary of Suggestions. 


(Before you go farther: Do you remember what 
not, turn back and read the second section of 
The semantic system is the Meaning sy. 
ual language has its own semantic syster 
each language has its own sound structure and its own ynt 
Although the semantic Systems of different languages a 
are some general similarities between the 
guages. Here are some things which are 


a semantic system is? If 
Chapter 2.) 
stem of language, E 


; ach individ- 
M—in exactly the 


same way that 
actic structure. 
are different, there 
Semantic systems of all lan- 
common to allse 


mantic systems. 
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Four meaning classes 

All languages classify meaning into four meaning classes: objects, events, 
abstracts and relationals. Objects are exactly what the name implies— 
real world objects as the language recognizes them. Events are also what 
the term implies —happenings, things which take place. Abstracts refer to 
qualities of objects or events. Relationals show the relationships between 
objects, events and abstracts. 

One must be careful to remember th 
classes, not syntactic classes. In most la 
example object, is realized most frequently by some type of syntactic 
class, for example noun. Events are most frequently realized by verbs. But 
there is not a one-to-one relationship between an object and a noun, oran 
event and a verb. 

On the syntactic level, objects, events and abstracts are normally 
realized by lexical morphemes. And relationals are often realized by 
grammatical morphemes. 

Different language traditions often put different emphasis on the types 
of semantic class that are considered as pleasing. For example, in 
European languages teachers often tell students to put more verbs and 
more action words into their writing. The students are told not to 
Overload their writing with adjectives which normally realize abstracts. 
At the same time, teachers of writing must frequently tell students tomake 
Sure that they use proper relational words: (a) so that the readers will be 
able to understand when they are going from one topic toa second topic: 
or (b) so that readers will be able to understand the time-relationships 
between events; or (c) so that readers will be able to understand the logical 
relationships between objects oF events. All of this is part of the preferred 
Style of the language (which is discussed below in greater detail.) 

Most people producing literacy materials simply ignor? tquestions af 
Style and clarity. And many literacy materials are rejected by the people 
reading them for these Very reasons. Style is important, even at a 
Starting level of literacy. And showing proper time-sequences and 
logical sequences is important even with the simplest reading reste 


at we are talking about semantic 
nguages the semantic class, for 


Fro fi 
om general to specific 


All k me snerality—from the more 
l languages divide mean generality 


ing into levels of i 
general meanings to the more specific meanings. These levels of meaning 
are often called hierarchies of meaning. For example, English verbs can 

most general verb in 


example is ‘do’, the ; 
rbs such as ‘move’, which is more 


jower down in the levels is a verb 


be at; 

at a very general level. An 
ot At a lower level there ate ve 
Specific in its meaning than “do. Even 
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such as ‘walk’. ‘Walk’ is more specific than the verb ‘move’; and moye - 
more specific than the word ‘do’. Again even more specific isa word such 
as ‘stroll’. The sequence ‘stroll, walk, move, do’ goes from very specific to 
very general. : ; 

In many languages specific words are considered more interesting than 
general words. But many literacy materials are often written in very 
general terms. As a result, in my opinion, many literacy materials are very 
boring. 

© sentences in English—the first very general 
and the second more Specific. ‘The people did it? ‘The thieves slid the 
diamonds into their inside pockets. Yo 


gives more informa- 


tion. And most people w eresting to read than 


the first, 

If one looks at words that are yı 
many people base their reading 
such frequency lists of mostly y 
based on these lists of general w 


ery frequent, they are general words. Yet 
materials for literacy programmes on 
ery general words. Reading materials 
ords are usually very boring. 
Denotative and connotative 
All languages a ve meaning to words which realize objects. 
events and abstracts, A denotatiye meaning is one which points out what 
the word refers to, But in addition to denotative Meanings, languages 
1 to of meaning. This second type of 
meaning is called connotative ing. It is an emotional or judgement- 
i is good or bad or 
neanings are the basis for 
ards words, 
ave very little connotative 


the emotional responses that p 
The words with very general meaning often h 

meaning. Thus there is Probably li 

ite a bit of emotional response toa 

© suggested that the words used in 

ally charged w 


word such as ‘liar. Some People hav 
literacy materials should be emotion ords, because of the 
response that these words bring eresie and they pay 
attention when there are strong i ings to words. But if 
you plan to make use of emotion s in literacy materials. 
there are several things that yo S 

First of all, some emotionally 
cannot normally be written in lite 
non-native speakers must pay ca 
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to produce literacy materials. For example, in Tswa of Mozambique, the 
word which is translated as ‘stomach’ was put into basic literacy materi- 
als. But this word was not acceptable to the native speakers of the 
language. The connotations were too strong and the word was a taboo 
word for use in general situations. However, the word was completely 
acceptable to the non-native speakers of the language who had suggested 
that it be put into the materials. 

A second thing to remember about emotionally charged words is that 
one cannot simply guess at the emotional strength ofall words. Again this 
is particularly important when non-native speakers of the language are 
helping to produce literacy materials. There are ways, however, of 
measuring the emotional content of words. 

One of the most frequently used ways of measuring emotional impact is 
referred to as the Osgood Semantic Differential Inventory. There have 
been a number of other inventories developed similar to the Osgood type. 
Basically the measurement of the emotional charge of words in these tests 


Is as follows. 

A set of opposite categories is established: good/bad; strong/ weak; 
high low; warm/cold; attractive/ ugly. Then a scale is given between 
these two opposites. The category ‘good’ might be given a value of | and 
the opposite ‘bad’ a value of 10. The category ‘attractive’ might be given 
the same value | and the opposite ‘ugly’ the value 10 as in Figure Sa 


Good Bad 
Strong Weak 
High Low 
Warm Cold 
Attractive Ugly 
otional response 


FIGURE 5. Hypothetical scoring of the word ‘tr ain’ forem 


Every word that one is testing for emotional charge is given to a group 

of native speakers of the language. They must rate each word according to 

the different categories They are not allowed to omit any ratings. For 
Xe é d > ight be hesitant to give 

example. wi ‘mother’, some people mig 

se teansley trae ired for all of the words. 


a rating between high and low; but these are requ j 
One draws a curve Scone the points which are allotted to the particular 


words. One thus gets an idea of the emotional contour of the word. (One 


looks at the total profile; one does not average the points.) 
If the scores for words centre around the 5 or 6 mark, then the words 
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are very neutral and have almost no emotional charge. If they anion 
around | or 2, they tend to have a very positive meaning. If they a 
around 9 or 10, they are considered to have a very negative meaning. l 

one is looking for emotionally charged words. one would look for those 
with scores at either end of the scale. If one wants those with positive 
attributes, one would normally remain within the 1, 2,3 range. (Note: the 
above inventory is only an example of the types of scale that are 
produced. It is not a valid measure in itself. If you are interested in this 


topic read the material by Osgood in the “Suggested readings’ section at 
the back of this book.) 


Discourse structure 


All languages have their own forms of discourse structure. By discourse 
we mean connected continued language longer thana single sentence. A 
discourse is made up of many sentences. In the same way that a language 
will structure the grammar within an individual sentence, it will structure 
the form of a discourse. This structure is prim 
Not all aspects of discourse 
workers, but the following 


arily semantic structure. 
structure are Particularly relevant to literacy 
points are among those that are. 

i Many languages have specific ways that one 

of discourse and specific ways in which one can end a discourse. For 
example, in English fairy tales, there is the common beginning, ‘Once 
upon a time.. ?, Whenever one reads this, one knows that what follows is 
a fairy tale. In Nama Hottentot it is common to end certain types of 


Stories with a phrase which can be roughly translated as ‘And this is a 
story with a tail? 


Some languages have ans of beginning and endinga 
Story. Yet very rarely do first-stage literacy materials make use of the 
Proper way of beginning and ending. As a result, they often sound very 
peculiar to the people reading - Sometimes they sünd as if they had 
started in the middle rather th beginning. There are sometimes 
different ways of marking inning of a true story as opposed to the 
re are often differences in the way one 
ith the Way that one would start a 


ant for the literacy Worker to be aware of 
beginning and ending discourse are. 


can start particular types 


very important mez 


2. There are often traditional w 
discourse. And there are ofte 
between the divisions. By tra 
division to another. In conve 


ays of Marking the 
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nsition is mez 
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divisions within a 
ays of Marking transitions 
int how one goes from one 


tsation, for example, it is very rude 


in many 
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languages for a person to start talking about a completely new topic when 
other people have been talking about something else. Often it is necessary 
for there to be a silence before people can start a new topic. Or perhaps 
people must apologize or use some special words in conversation in 
changing the topic. In English, one might say, ‘I know l'm changing the 
subject, but...’. Or one might say, ‘What yousaid reminds me of... These 
are means of transitions between divisions. Often the methods of trans- 
ition in conversation will be different from the transitions in stories. If one 
is telling a story that took place in time, it is often necessary in different 
languages to start the transitions with words of time. This word might be 
something like ‘then’ or ‘after that’ or ‘later’. etc. The literacy worker 
should know the formal ways of making transitions. 

The contents of the discourse between transitions are primarily seman- 
tic units. Some people have called these units text blocks. The text block 
is that unit which centres around a dominant semantic content. Between 
text blocks there are usually transitional phrases. 

In many writing systems one uses semantic units (similar to text blocks) 
which a re no rmally called paragraphs. Within a paragraph one deals with 
a common semantic topic. There are many cases where paragraphing ina 
particular language is simply based upon the paragraphing in the 
resource tradition language. This Is particularly true where the literacy 
materials have been partially produced by non-native speakers of the 
language. The materials have tended to neglect the natural text blocks of 
the language. Instead they have used paragraph structure based on the 
home language of the non-native speaker. As a result, paragraphing in 
g d has almost nothing to do with the structure 
of the language. If one knows what the transitional elements are between 
the text blocks, then one has a beginning guide to proper paragraphs. A 
Paragraph which has transitional words or phrases in the middle is often 


Very confusing to readers. 


many languages of the worl 


3. Most languages make use of discourse structure to pointoui bien 
New participant and what is an old participant in the nena N is 
means that the first time that something Is mentioned. it is often referred 
to ina very special way. But after it has been referred to once, then itis old 
information. It is then often referred to in a different fashion. i 

There are often special substitute words in language which are site for 
things which have already been mentioned. Most languages have word 
classes generally known as ‘pronouns’, which refer to objects that have 
already been mentioned. If one does not make proper use of pronouns 
and similar words in writing. the readers get confused. 
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Look at the two following sets of sentences in English: (a) ‘John came 
into the room. Bill was standing. Then he sat down, (b) ‘J ohn came into 
the room. Then he sat down. Bill was standing’ In the first set of 
sentences, who sat down? The sentences say ‘he sat down’. But it is 
impossible to tell from the sentences whether it was ‘John’ who sat down 
or ‘Bill who sat down. For ‘he’ is a pronoun which refers to a masculine 
singular person who has already been mentioned. Since there are two 
masculine singular persons who have already been mentioned, 
refer to either ‘Bill’ or ‘John’. 
sat down, 

But in the second set of sentences, ask 
down? Here it is very clear that it is 
simple. ‘He’ refers to a masculine sin 
mentioned. In the second set of ser 
singular person who has already 
therefore ‘he can only refer to 
‘John’. 

All languages have similar ty 
old information 
mation. 


This question of old and new 
literacy materials when one is 
syllable or new grapheme 


‘he’ could 
It is ambiguous in these sentences as to who 


yourself the question, ‘Who sat 
‘John’ who sat down. The reason is 
gular person who has already been 
ntences there is only one masculine 
been mentioned. It is ‘John’; and 
‘John’. The person who sat down was 


pes of situation in which things which are 
are treated differently from things which are new infor- 


information is particularly important in 
trying to reinforce a new word or new 
| by repeating the same word in many sentences. 
Often the repetition of the word breaks the rules concerning old informa- 
tion. At best this can sound peculiar. At worst it can be incorrect. 
One occasion when it is very important to identify participants well is 
when one is going from one lesson to i 
may have been mentioned by 
4, however, the materials may refer to the person b 
than by name. Since lesson 4 wi 
it is important that lesson 4 Starts in a proper fashion with the person's 
name. Each lesson in literac ials st be considered a new 
beginning. Any information that is j 
must be treated Properly—in the Way that new information is treated. 
4. Particularly in a narrative, a Story, ora historical account it is very 
important to keep time-relationships clear. Most languages do this in two 
ways—by proper use of verb tenses and by time adverbs or phrases. 
Although many literacy materials use time adverbs or phiases properly. it 
often happens that literacy materials do not make proper use of verb 
tenses. It is not unusual in literacy materials for people to move about 
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from one tense to another in an incorrect fashion. As a result the readers 
are not able to understand what is going on. 


5. In written-materials, the author of the materials must make a decision 
as to what type of involvement he will have—what is his role? Is he going 
to put everything in the third person—it’ or ‘they’? Or will he at times 
refer to himself in the first person, “I think’ or ‘we suggest’? The use of the 
first person is more intimate in most languages. And perhaps it creates 
greater interest. But in some languages it is not proper to use the first 
person in narrative, and especially in written narrative. 

In addition to the manner of including himself in the materials, the 
author often includes himself in the materials by his attitudes. Often the 
Writer of the materials will express agreement with what has been said or 
perhaps within the materials he will laugh at people or events. It is best for 
writers of literacy materials to decide in advance exactly what their 
attitudes and involvement are going to be. This is not entirely a matter of 
free choice, Certain languages demand that things be done either one way 
or another. It is always best to determine in advance what freedom a 
Person has with his involvement in the written materials. 


Content areas 
Any literacy materials must reflect a content and style of language which 
is meaningful to the lives of the readers. From a linguistic viewpoint, the 
contents of materials are semantic areas which bring about strong 
Positive emotional response in the readers. This means that the semantic 
content area must be of a type which will bring about positive involve- 
Ment on the part of the readers. 
The materials should be what tl 
What the writers think is good for 
literacy materials might have a false idea that, Decal j r 
want to teach will be ultimately good for people, it will be interesting to 
People. This, of course, is not necessarily true. It is the task of the literacy 
Worker to discover what the positive content areas are for the reader's 
response. And he must also try to suggest other positive content areas. 
For example, it is certainly true that most people want to Improve 
themselves economically. The literacy workers may have decided that 
People could improve themselves economically in an area if they learned 
to grow a new crop such as cotton. Cotton growing, newer er, Bons not 
necessarily produce a positive response in non-cotton growing people. 
And they will not necessarily be interested in reading about cotton 
growing unless they are first shown how cotton growing can benefit 


ne readers want to read about—not just 
people to read. Some people producing 
because whatever they 
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them. In such a situation one must stimulate the people's interest. For the 
interest is not necessarily there in the beginning. It will not be good 
enough to prepare materials on cotton growing, teach people to read 
them, and then later show them how they can benefit by growing cotton. 
For people will not be interested in the materials. One has to convince 
them first. It is, of course, not an easy task to determine what the content 
areas of literacy programmes should be. ‘ 
Many people have attempted to determine this content area. Within 
some programmes people have developed what they call the keyword 
concept. Let us look at this keyword concept from a linguistic point of 
view. We will be interested primarily from the semantic viewpoint. 
Keywords are considered to be 


areas of special concern to the people. 
The areas 


are, among other things, semantic areas; they are not only 
neutral words: they are areas with high emotional impact. If one 1s 
planning literacy materials around a keyword, it is necessary to be able to 
determine validly what the semantic areas of high emotional impact are. 

Frequency lists are of no value for choosing keywords. The most 
common words are the grammatical morphemes. The common lexical 
morphemes are realized in very general words, such as in English, ‘do. 
make, person, say’. These words do not reflect the type of emotional 
impact that one is trying to get at in the keyword. Therefore it would be 
rather futile to use one of these lists. And it would also be futile to sit 
among a group of people and try to listen for the words that are used most 
frequently. For the words which are used most frequently are the general 
ae and those realizing grammatical morphemes, These are not key- 
words. 


The following, however, is a Possible use of frequency lists. One could 
theoretically count words spoken by a group of people. One would then 
find out which words are more frequent when compared with a normal 
frequency list. If some words can be identified, then one would be able to 


say, ‘These things are more important to this group of people than they 
normally are to other people, 


The problem with this practice 
work in counting words, As has b 
hundreds of thousands of words 
Thus one can theoretically compare the frequency of words in particular 
situations with the normal frequency, But it is usually impractical to do 
this. The amount of work involved is too great, g 

On the other hand, the following is not a valid way of determining 
keywords. One could go to P 


3 : > a group of people, listen to their conversa- 
tions, and decide what the keywords and issues are, General listening 15 


is that there is such a 1 
een said before 
before one is 


arge amount of 
+ One must count tens O! 
able to say anything valid. 
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invalid because it is almost impossible to listen to these conversations 
without influencing them. And one can easily (even unconsciously) lead 
people to discuss topics that one wants them to discuss. It is also too easy 
to hear others say what one wants to hear them say. As a result, one can 
read into other people's conversations what one thinks is important. This 
way of finding keywords is not really very accurate. It is not difficult to 
do, but it is easily subject to bias on the part of the people listening. 
Is there an alternative between the two methods mentioned above? The 
frequency list might be very accurate; but it is too much work. The simple 


listening to conversations and discussions might be fairly easy; but itis not 
ht carry out something like the 


necessarily very accurate. One mig 
ween the two above approaches. 


following which is a compromise bet 

One could go to the people, listen to their discussions, listen to their 
conversations. In this way one develops an initial hypothesis as to what 
the key areas might be. Then one could give a semantic differential 
Inventory test to those words which appear to be keywords. Thus one can 
find out what kind of emotional response there is to the words. In this 
fashion one will be able to discard certain words. And one will be able 
to find that others are even more important than expected. One can thus 
take advantage of the almost intuitive grasp of key areas which can be 
derived from discussions. At the same time one can try to get a greater 
accuracy and to overcome bias by actually measuring certain words. 

When one is choosing keywords. as opposed to key areas, one should 
keep in mind the basic point which has already been mentioned several 
times—that specific words usually create greater interest than general 
Words. As a result, in choosing keywords it is best not to choose abstracts 
or general words such as ‘truth’ or ‘justice’. Rather one should choose 
More specific words which are related to justice Or truth. 


QUESTIONS 


uador, singular or plural morphemes 


are only added to nouns the first time the noun is used in a discourse. 
After that no singular or plural morphemes are used. Are there any 
similar situations in any languages you know, where new information 
is treated differently from old information? 
2. How would you choose the keywords to use 


1. In the Quechua language of Ec 


in literacy materials? 
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3. Which word in each of the following pairs is more general in mean- 
ing? 


A B A B A è B 
person : orphan deer :mammal air terminal: building 
helicopter : aircraft game : football 


Which word in each pair seems more interesting? 


Style and the production of literacy materials 


All languages have many correct ways of say 
speaker or writer of, the language may ma 
correct ways of expressing things. This choi 
of doing things is what we mean by style. : 
Style at times is closely related to socio-linguistics. One speaks of 
formal style as Opposed to informal style. Or one can speak of intimate 
Style as opposed to Public style. In any of these situations a person 
chooses, from many grammatically correct Ways of speaking or writing. 
the ways that are appropriate to the situation, 
Writers of literacy Materials should be 
Proper style. It is not enough simply 
grammatically correct sentences. The 
is appropriate, 
We will not in this book 
language. For our Purposes y 
The first style is one which i 
tion. This style can be called the informati 
which is concerned with t 


he emotional re 
will call the literary style. The first type 


information, Many scientific books or 
tive style. The second Style is concerned with the emotional response of 
the reader to the communication, Much of what is called literature 
reflects aspects of this second type of style. 

It seems that Many writers of literacy Materials 
the informative style. Everything is Written so th 
easily understood. There is usually little ¢ 


ing the same thing. And any 
ke a choice from the many 
ce from possible correct ways 


concerned about choosing i 
to prepare a short reader with 
Materials must be in some style that 


£0 into details of 
ve will contr: 
S concerned 


the possible styles in a 
ast two basic types of style. 

for the content of communica- 
ve style. The second style is one 
SPonse from the reader. This we 
Of style is concerned with giving 
articles are written in this informa- 


are only interested in 
at the meaning can be 
oncern for the emotional effect 
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of the materials upon the reader, except for the desire to talk about 
relevant content. Yet literacy materials should be designed to interest 
people in reading as wellas to teach them the mechanical skills of reading. 
The informative style is not usually the best for encouraging interest in the 
materials. 

Often literacy workers hav 

They have learned, often through wr 
about people. And, therefore, they often give their information in the 
style ofa story in which one person relates information to another person. 
Thus the typical literacy material designed to improve agriculture will not 
be written purely as a scientific textbook. Often there will be one person 
who explains to the others the scientific content in a conversation or a 
series of conversations. This use of dialogue does create some interest in 
the materials. But there is more to interest than this. Literacy workers 
should not simply replace all attempts at appropriate style with passages 
of conversation. 
_ We cannot overstress the view that li 
in an appropriate style. If the materials are 
ton—as they are in many work-oriented literacy progran 
must be easily understood. But at the same time they must be written ina 
style which is appropriate to the people. There is sometimes a tension 
between the need to communicate cl sarly and the need to communicate 
expressively. 

Here are some linguistic differe 
have been talking about the informative yl 
These are general differences, not the specific 


e been aware of the need to create interest. 
iting courses, that people like to read 


teracy materials should be written 
designed to give informa- 
nmes—they 


nces between the two types of style we 
style and the literary style. 
differences that cach 


language determines. A 

l. High and low frequency. The informative style usually makes use of 
words of very high frequency with the 1 
ized or scientific words. The literary style tends to make use of words 
which are less frequent and w hich are not technological in nature. T his 
Means that the informative style can be easier to understand cl early if 
the specialized words are carefully explained. The high frequency 
Words are, as you will remember. those which bring about little 
emotional response. As a result materials written in the informative 
Style tend to be linguistically uninteresting. 

2. Modern and archaic words. Materials written 1n TMs 
tend to make use only of modern W ords— those which are currently in 
use. On the other hand, the literary style often makes use of older 
archaic words. These words were perhaps once common, but they are 


Not common any longer. 


addition of infrequent special- 


a the informative style 
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3. Single and double meaning. The informative style of writing sain os 
to use words which make a single meaning clear. Informative paok 
attempts to be unambiguous. Yet the literary style of writing often Use 
words with two or three meanings; there is, in fact, often deliberate 
ambiguity or double meaning. This is certainly true of many animal 
fables, folk tales, songs, poetry, riddles, etc., where there is often 
supposed to be a hidden significance behind the more obvious mean- 
ing. yi 

. Common and unusual combinations. In addition, informative writing 
tends to make use of words which frequently 

which operate well together semantically. T 

guage often makes use of strange combination 

which are not normally used together in order 

In fact, this is often one of the most deliberate goals of literary style— 

the creation of new combinations of words which bring about a 

pleasing emotional response from the reader. 

addition to the above there are, of course, other characteristics of the 

informative and literary uses of language. And the differences often vary 

from one language to another. It is necessary for the literacy worker to 
know something about the literary style of the language in which he is 
working. If the language has not been written before, the literary style will 
be that of oral literature—of tales, Songs, puzzles, riddles. If the language 
has been written for some time, there will normally be authors who are 


considered to have good style. One must come to an understanding of 
what this style is like. 


Literacy materials should be writt 


occur together—words 
he literary style of lan- 
s of words. It uses words 
to create a special effect. 


In 


en in the style that is demanded by 
the language, by the reader and by the content of the materials. The 


content will often demand the Primary use of the informative style. The 
readers and the traditions of the liter: 


i } ature will often demand a literary 
style. The literacy worker must come to some solution to meet these 
contrasting needs. 


QUESTIONS 

l. Do you know 
language? 

2. Which of the Sollowing 
literary style? How to §row soy beans; The 
tion in towns; The importance of precision 
tional problems due to adapting to new 


the characteristics of literary style in your home 


themes would be difficult to write about i" 
problems of over-popula- 
1 in measurements; Nutr- 
food patterns in towns: 
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Personal problems due to changing courtship patterns; A national 


hero. 


Summary of suggestions 


Chapter 5—Producing literacy materials: What this chapter is about; 


The sound system. and the 
rials; The syntactic system and the production of literacy 
tem and the production of literacy materials; Style and 
Is; SUMMARY OF SUGGESTIONS. 


production of literacy mate! 
materials; The semantic sys! 
the production of literacy material 


I. Phonological structuring of literacy materials 


wn 


i Syntactic structuring of li 
py 


: List all the phonemes of the language. 
. List the rules by which phonemes ma 
_ If the total number of syllables is small ( 


. Use informal language at firs 


y be joined into syllables. 
Jess than 500), use the syllable 


as the basic unit for structuring the materials; otherwise use the 


phoneme. 


. Determine the order for introducing the units: 


(a) Introduce the more frequent units first. 

(b) Make a list of letters which look alike. Do not introduce these 
look-alikes at the same time. Give drills for distinguishing the 
look-alikes once they have been introduced. 

(c) Make a list of the areas in the spoken language where there is 
conflict with the written language. Do not introduce new units 
for the first time in these areas of conflict. 

(d) Teach simple frequent forms of punctuation first. Avoid more 


complex forms until late in the course. 


teracy materials 

| morphemes first. 

grammatical morphemes as sight words. 
tical morphemes have complex or unusual 


Teach new units in lexica 
In some languages teach 
(Do this when the gramma 
phonological structures.) 

t. Later add more formal structures. 
tical structures which are not common 


Make a list of written gramma l } 
h these until late In the course. But do 


in spoken language. Do not teac 
teach them. 

Use redundancy wisely- ‘ s 
Make a list of the grammatical structures in the language which are 


difficult to read. Teach these later in the course. 
(a) Avoid, at first, archaic words; words with high morpheme 
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III. 


T. 


ee 


. Use specific words to create interest. (This means 
- Be concerned for connotative meanings 


. Use tradition 
. Use traditional means of transitions betwee 
+ Use paragraphing based on natural text blocks. 


- Be careful 
. Treat the char 


. Be careful with time-relationships, 
. Decide on an 


. Use semantic content w 


. List the characterist 
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complexity; embedded clauses; long words: and long sentences. 
(b) Use readability formulas as aids in determining difficulty, if the 
formulas exist. 


(c) Grade materials into initial primers and follow-up materials 
according to syntactic difficulties. 


Semantic structuring of literacy materials 


avoiding exclusive 
use of highly frequent words.) 


and the emotional responses 
which words might produce. 


al means of starting and ending discourse. 
n semantic units. 


about unnatural repetition of w 
information: use proper substitute words. 
acters in each lesson 


ords designating old 
as new information. 


appropriate role and attitude of the author. 


hich is Meaningful to the lives of the intended 
audience, 


. Select keywords carefully: 


(a) Discuss with and listen to people 
(b) Test the emotional imp 
differential inventory t 


to identify suggested keywords. 
act of suggested words with a semantic 
est. 

Stylistic structuring of literacy materials 


ics of informative and literary style in the lan- 
guage. 


. Be concerned with literary 


style. Incorporate its features as much as 
possible. 
Adjust the style to the topic of Writing, 
Teach specifically the reading of 2 
Grade materials into initial primers and follow-up materials accord- 
ing to various styles. 


bureaucratic style, 


CHAPTER SIX 


Literacy and change 


cs is all about; Choosing the language for 
g literacy materials; LITERACY 
Special problems in literacy; 


How to use this book; What linguisti 
literacy; Developing a written language; Producin: 
AND CHANGE; Linguistics and communication; 
Literacy and language-lea ning. 


What this chapter is about 


workers have been interested only in the 
Although there may be some 


Satisfaction in accusing literacy f the past of lack of 
interest in what happened to the newly literate. in actual practice most 
literacy programmes have always been concerned with what happens to 
the individual and society. Literacy workers have always talked of 
Opening up new worlds’. ‘developing a new view of life’, ‘seeing new men’ 
and more recently of ‘raising one’s conse How is linguistics 
related to this aspect of literacy? 
It is from the area of semantics 


ab 3 À cae 
Out what I will call life-view- 
The major concern for many literacy programmes whether they are 


functional literacy programmes Or not, is change. This implies, among 
Other things. change in the individual's thinking. From a linguistic 
v . RE? ; : 
nonl this involves change 1n the semantic component of the newly 
Iterg ` 

Tai person’s language. : 
1 the pre-literate person had the view that | 
ses and if the newly literate person now has the view that smaller 
amilies are at times best, there has been a change in his semantic 
Structure, 

If the pre-literate pers 


It is very r i 

: is very rare that adult literacy 

ormal processes of reading and writing. 
programmes 0 


iousness’. 


that linguistics has something to say 


arge families are always 


on knew nothing about measurements such as 
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metres or centimetres, and if the newly literate person is able to think in 

such terms, there has been a change in the semantic structure. ; 
You will remember something that I said earlier about semantics. | said 

that linguists do not yet have a deep understanding of the semantic 


component of language. Therefore, you can be sure that not all linguists 
will agree completely with what | say below. 


The semantic framework 


Chapter 6—Literacy and change: What this chapter is about; THE SEMANTIC FRAMEWORK. 


* 


(Before your read farther: Do you remember what ‘objects’, ‘events’. 
‘abstracts’ and ‘rel 


ationals’ are? If not, go back and review the third part 
of Chapter SJ 
The semantic component of language is difficult to understand for one 
major re 


ason—the relationships between semantic units are very com- 
plex. If all relationshi 


ps were in a hierarchy of general to specific, things 
would be easy. 


living being more general 
animal 

mammal 

primate 

man more specific 


Or if all relationships were a matter of the presence or absence of certain 
features, things would again bi 


e easy. 

woman = + animate man = + animate 
+ human + human 
+ female 


- female 
But things are not as simple as that. 
Here is one model of what the semantic component of language might 
be like. 
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Have you ever seen an old fishing net that has often been repaired? If 
so, you will remember that there are many points of contact where 
different strings come together into knots. If it has been badly repaired it 
will not look very neat. It may look something like Figure 6. 


FIGURE 6. The ‘fishing net’ model of the semantic component 


Now imagine that the net has been folded over in the sand. There will be 
many layers with strings touching in a very complex pattern. Now 
imagine that over the years the net has been dyed with many different 
colours and that there has been folding in different places. The whole net 
is of many colours in a complex pattern. i — ; 

This is similar to the types of relationship which exist In the en 
component of language. Imagine that the semantic units kolijects. cans 
abstracts) are the knots of the net and that relationals are the str ings. T jë 
different coloŭrs that affect the whole net are emotional connotations 
which differ for all parts of the net. As the net is constantly gery — 
Tepairs and fading, so too does the semantic component a engae 
change. Of course, this is not a complete picture of the pemanis 
component. It is too simple and there are many faults that gne aan tind 
with the idea of a net. But the example does illustrate the basic nature of 


the semanti e 

semantic component. , 
Here are some things which can happen to the semantic compe nent 
with changes brought about by a literacy programme. 


Addin snra 

g new concepts . auni o 

New concepts (semantic units) might be added to = ee eta j 

concepts cannot be added in a vacuum. They must be tied in o the ne 

somewhere. An obvious example of this is the addition of new technologi- 

cal concepts—perhaps measurement in metres and centimetres. 
When people who are accustomed to inches and feet are taught metres 
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and centimetres, they at first say, ‘I can’t think in centimetres. How many 

centimetres make an inch? Notice these things: 

l. The new concepts have been explained. 

2. The people have a general understanding of the 

3. The people cannot think in terms of the 

4. The old concepts have not disappeared. 

5. People try to interpret the new 

Many literacy programmes that try 

literacy agents think the following: 
1. The new concepts have been expl 

Therefore people can think in terr 
view.) 

. The new concepts have been taught. Therefore the old concepts have 
disappeared. (Another false view.) 

. The new concepts are very differe 
will not interpret the ne 
false view.) 

With frequent usage, new concepts ca 

Semantic structure. But there i 

programme for this to happen. 
Sometimes when new semantic units 

effect that was desired by the ch 


new concepts. 
new concepts at first. 


concepts in terms of the old ones. 
to teach new concepts fail because the 


ained and generally understood. 
ms of the concepts. (This is a false 


N 


nt from the old. Therefore people 
W concepts in terms of the old. (Still another 


in become a true part ofa person's 
s often not enough usage in a literacy 


are added they do not have the 
| ange-agents for the following reason: 
semantic units are not all connected in the network. (Some people have 
spoken of this problem in a non-linguistic w 
thinking.) When new concepts 
all of 


ay as compartmentalized 
are added. they do not necessarily relate to 
a person’s former semantic structure. Here is an example of what 
‘an happen, 

T he literacy change-agent might be concerned with teaching advanced 
planning of one’s activities. He might teach advanced planning in relation 
to a new activity, such as a new method of farming. But even if this is 
taught successfully, it is very possible that the concepts involved with 
advanced planning will be limited to the New farming method, Within the 
semantic framework, relationships With advance anning have been 
built only to farming. If we use the model afte tat oe ae oe 
are tied to only one Part of the net, Stier; 


New emotional responses might develop 
You will remember that words and se 
emotional responses. (Remember th 
semantic units.) One aim 
emotional responses to cert 


Mantic units often bring about 
at words are grammatical units, not 
of literacy programmes is to change the 
ain semantic units. This is certainly true in 
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most programmes designed for consciousness-raising. Semantically this is 

done as follows. 

There are semantic units which we might label with words as ‘good’, 
‘bad’, just’, ‘unjust’, etc. And these units are linked by relationals to other 
semantic units. 

For example, the semantic units relating to a particular food might be 
tied to a unit such as ‘good’. A type of economic system might be tied toa 
unit such as ‘unjust’. 

Consciousness-raisin 
guistically with forming new l 
links. 

In such programmes, great concern is made on finding the keywords 
for teaching. The keywords normally have these characteristics: (a) they 
are related semantically to a set of semantic units which, the change- 
agents believe, should be tied to other units such as‘just, ‘unjust’, ete; (b) 
phonetically they can be divided into syllables or phonemes in a way that 
allows for easy teaching of reading; (c) they are well-known words in the 
vocabulary of most illiterate people; and (d) they are words which can be 
easily represented by pictures. l 

The teaching process in this approach usually has two main parts. 
1. Consciousness-raising. Pictures are presented which portray the 

keywords: The words are identified from the picture content. By 
guided discussion involving teacher and pupils. an attempt is made to 
establish links between that word and the emotion-producing con- 
cepts ‘bad’, ‘unjust’, etc. This is the semantic ‘consciousness-raising 
aspect of the teaching process. y x ; 

2. Reading. The keywords are presented as written ae and amine 
lysed phonetically into phonemes, syllables, etc, Other words may = 
built up from these phonemes and syllables. This is the ‘reading aspect 
of the teaching process. ier 

It is not within the framework of linguistics to Ce! ; 

unsuccessful methods of developing relationships between semantic 

units. It would appear. however, from the discipline of psychology and 
attitude study. that discussion is not the best means of establishing 
permanent links between emotion-producing concepts and other seman- 


g literacy programmes are often concerned lin- 
inks of this type or of strengthening old 


o determine successful and 


tic units. : or = 

Changing. weakening and strengthening emotiona responses to 
semantic fields is a very complex process Many literacy programmes 
with a consciousness-raising goal do not achieve the desired success. l his 
is often because the literacy workers underestimate the complexity of 
their task. In addition, (oo much dependence 1s made on discussion 
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around keywords. Other techniques useful in producing semantic change 
are ignored. 
Old concepts might become dominant again l 
You will recall that when new semantic units are added to the semantic 
component, the old units do not necessaril 
learning suggest that individual semantic units can be dominant or weak 
to various degrees. A dominant unit is One that is easy to recall and which 
may produce a strong emotional response. A weak unit is just the 
Opposite. We all know that things once known well can easily be forgotten 
and that things we once reacted strongly to might in time produce almost 
no response, 

Literacy workers consciously 
individual and often in society. 


y disappear. Principles of 


Want to bring about change—in the 
But literacy workers often do not 
distinguish between temporary change and Permanent change. Again 
Most literacy workers realize that new literates can forget the skills of 
reading, writing and arithmetic. They realize that constant usage of those 
skills after literacy instruction is necessary to maintain them. For this 
reason many literacy programmes have elements of post-literacy read- 
ing—the ‘follow on’ or ‘bridge’ materials are often produced. 
Literacy workers should keep the following factors in mind: 
1. The semantic Component of language is not rigid. It is constantly 
changing, 
- Change in the semantic structure of an individual can be in the 
direction of forgetting as well as learning. 
3. Attitudes and emotional responses c 
4. Semantic units, attitudes 


N 


an be forgotten as well as learned. 
and emotional responses learned early in life 


a ast resistant to fading. d 
of semantic units, attitudes and emotional 
: ary to prevent their fading. 

j Ctical. In Practical terms it means this: 
literacy programmes often have temporary Success but produce little 
lasting change. This is because new Concepts tend to fade and old 
concepts regain dominance. ing of reading of new semantic units 
would not be enough. M ies that reinforce this new learning 
would be necessary, 


responses learned | 
All of this might seem very theor 


QUESTIONS 


I. Sometimes People taking part in a group discussion seem to havea 
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particular attitude. But later on in other circumstances they seem to 
have a quite different attitude. How can this happen? 

2. Do you remember when man first walked on the moon? When you 
think of the moon now, do you think of it as a place where people can 
walk, make shadows, etc., or do you think of it as a distant object 
which waxes and wanes in the sky? How strongly has your semantic 
structure relating to the moon changed since men first walked on the 


moon? 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


Linguistics and communication 


How to use this book; What linguistics is all about; Choosing ihe leheihee or 
literacy; Developing a written language; Producing literacy materials; Literac 
and change; LINGUISTICS AND COMMUNICATION; Special problems in literacy; 
Literacy and language-learning. 


What this chapter is about 


The literacy worker at 
is verbal communication with Pupils, teact 
written communication throughout a liter 
the teaching of the Skills of readi 
organizations use liter 


all levels is concerned with communication, There 


AETS, Supervisors, ete. There 1$ 
acy organization in addition to 
ng and writing. In fact, some national 
acy programmes, in Part. as a means of communi- 
ament agencies and People. 

This chapter is concerned with the relationship between literacy and 
communication. But remember: communication is far more than lan- 
guage. and linguistics is only one discipline concerned with communica- 
tion. 

The chapter begins with a discussion of Meaning and communication. 
Second, there is a discussion of the functions w hich language fulfils: for 
the conveyance of information is only one function of language. This 1$ 
followed by the major orientations Which communication might take. 


The fourth section deals with typical Patterns of communication, and the 
chapter concludes with a discussion 


of some additional barriers t 
communication. 


94 


cation between goverr 
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Meaning and communication 


Chapter 7—Linguistics and communication: What this chapter is about; MEANING AND 
COMMUNICATION; Language functions; Communication orientations; Patterns of 


communication; Barriers to communication. 


anding for people to see language as only a means of 
Language has other functions and these are 
described in another section of this chapter. But language is certainly 
concerned with a transfer of meaning. In this sense, all the components 
and structures of language can be seen asa device to enable this transfer of 
meaning to take place. In the following section I will speak mainly of the 
person who is sending a message, not the one receiving It. 

You will remember that languages often have different dialect forms. 
Dialects are language forms —spoken bya number of people—which are 
similar enough to allow communication to take place but which do have 
clear differences. But. in fact, no two individuals have exactly the same 
language knowledge. There are always differences. even among people 
who speak the same dialect. This language of a single individual is alled 
an ideolect. No two ideolects are exactly alike. You will have a different 
ideolect from your parents Or friends. i l ) 

The amount of difference between ideolects of the same dialect is not 
the same for all language components. The phonological component Is 
very similar among all ideolects of a single dialect. ¥ ou cannot very easily 
have your own set of sounds and sound rules which differ greatly from 
that of other speakers. This tends to be true for the syntactic component 
as well, The syntactic components of different ideolects vary more than 
the phonological components, but the variation Is still fairly limited: 

But the semantic components of various ideolects can van tremen- 
dously, For example. you may know a lot about a subject such as 
economics. | may know nothing about economics and may have rik 
semantic framework of dealing with concepts of economics. Within our 


Semantic components we can differ greatly. 

This lack of fit between the semantic com 
Same language is one of the major causes of on : 
Probably remember a question asked earlier in this boo Famine 
argued With someone about W hether a particular colour is green or blue? 
t such an argument could take place is that your 
ating to colours is slightly different from that of 
; Ising communication here to mean a 


It is a misunderst 
conveying information. 


ponents of ideolects of the 
poor communication. You 
‘Have you ever 


The reason tha 
semantic structure rel ` 
your friend. Good communication (u 
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transfer of meaning) cannot take place when one person assumes thas his 
semantic structure is the same as that of another person. Thus, to 
communicate well, a person must do the following: i 
1. He must make sure that he and others involved have the same general 
semantic structure concerning the topic of communication. Teachers 
often do this by teaching the basic concepts involved. A committee 
chairman may do this by making a summary of the issues. A textbook 
writer will do this by making formal definitions so that there is no 
misunderstanding. People conducting a course may do this by stipu- 
lating a certain basic knowledge for everyone entering the course. Any 
public communicator will do this by planning his communication to 
the particular background of his audience. 
He must get ‘feedback’ from the person with whom he is communicat- 


. n A Ea . icati n 
ing. Feedback is the response from participants in communicatio! 
which allows each to know whether there is conti 


nuing agreement as to 
meaning. 


In face-to-face communication this feedback can be in 

various forms: nods, smiles, frowns; questions such as ‘what do yon 
mean by that”: or simple statements such as, ‘Yes, 1 understand’. 
Without constant feedback. participants in communication do not 
know if there is still mutual agreement about meaning. 

3. He must make sure that there is mutual agreement at the end of the 
communication. This is often done by summarizing or asking directly 


about agreement. He May say things such as: ‘Now let us see. Here i 
what we have decided . |. “3 ‘Does everybody understand what has 
been discussed? i 


You can certainly see that, the more distant people are from one another 
the more difficult it is to communicate well, For it is then difficult to sta! 


with the same meanings, to ensure feedback during communication and 
to get agreement over meaning at the end. L 
with centralized functions 


these reasons. On the other 
successful. A grass-roots m 
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writing this book I had to decide whether to use the word ‘teacher’. For to 
some people this will imply that I am old-fashioned, considering the 
teacher to know everything, wanting to maintain the status quo. A more 
acceptable term might be ‘facilitator’ or ‘change-agent’. To gain accept- 
ance, a communicator must normally use the same connotative meanings 
as others involved in communication. One of the major reasons why it is 
difficult to communicate well ina foreign language is that one often does 
not know the connotative meanings of that language. And one of the 
major problems in translating is that it is often difficult to translate 
equally well the denotative and connotative meanings of language. 

There is a familiar saying in English—It’s not what you say but how 
you say it. In fact, when people have disagreed and argued, this phrase 
can often be heard. ‘It wasn’t what he said, but how he said it that made 
me angry.’ There is more to language than‘what one says’. There are tones 
of voice, facial expressions, attentiveness, degree of formality, etc., which 
give special meaning to the words a person speaks. These aspects of 

y d paralanguage. 7 
si ele tr te often fade that he has two basic tasks: (a) to gain 
acceptance for himself; (b) to gain acceptance and understanding of his 
message. y ; : 

Tie e communicator, as opposed to the ineffective one, is often 
the person who gains acceptance for himself. This i5 done ii Dna 
language by the skilful use of paralanguage. We can see this a yma 
good actor. An actor is basically a person who has a nares o 
control over paralanguage. The actual words he uses are supp ie ee 
by someone else. It’s not only what he says but how he says oe 18 
important. The body actions, facial expressions, tone af Ly are 
what make a good actor. In similar fashion, these same — ar 
make the effective communicator inthat they can gain acceptance for him 
oe of paralanguage in written communication as well as 
spoken communication. The features of paralanguage A os 
basically what is called ‘layout’. Layout can consist X a D : g Lesa 
whether the printing is by hand or by machine, whet er = Pity i 
amount of empty space left on a page 1n len 1o 5 Ae. rte 
The paralanguage of writing is Just as important ae £ oe a ae 
speaking. Here is an example. Suppose that you oS eo ena ee i 
want to get it published. You can send in a sie en a eir 
corrections and somewhat dirty, or you can send a a nee ae 
copy. Which do you think is more likely to be accepta e n a publis E ? 

Here is a different example. An old friend of yours is now an important 
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government official. You write him a personal letter. You receive a brief 
reply, typed on official paper, in formal language, and addressing you as 
‘Dear Sir. Would that make you happy or angry? 


QUESTIONS 


1. Suppose that a trainer of literacy teachers tells the teachers that they 
are the most important members of the literacy team. But during the 
training, the trainer pays little attention to suggestions made by the 
teachers. When teachers make mistakes, he is sarcastic. (a) Which will 
the teachers believe—the words “the teachers are very important” or 
the paralanguage which he has used in dealing with the teachers? (bj If 
the language and the paralanguage used by a person contradict each 
other, which will listeners believe—the language or the paralanguage? 
Why is it important for a discussion leader to summarize at the end ofa 
discussion the decisions which have been made? 


Language functions 


Chapter 7—Linguistics and communication: What this chapter is about; Meaning and 
communication; LANGUAGE FUNCTIONS; Communication orientations; Patterns of 
communication; Barriers to communication, 


The last section looked at language as if its 
meaning—denotative or connotative, 
language has other functions. Differen 
these functions. (The different lists r 
semantic frameworks of the linguists.) 
following types of function: , 

l. Transferring meaning—we have alread 
2. Showing acceptance of others, 


only functions were to transfer 
But you know quite well that 
t linguists give different lists of 
esult mainly from the different 
But most of the lists contain the 


y discussed this. 

Suppose you and a stranger sit beside 
each other on a public bench, You can normally do one of two things: 
(a) you can pretend that the other person is not there; or (b) you can 
recognize the other person and indicate that y 
human being. If you choose the second w: 
indicate your acceptance of the other by talking to him. It is not so 
important what you Say; rather, if you say it and how you say it. In 
many languages you will probably talk about the Weather. Youare not 


ou accept him as a 
ay of behaving, you will 
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transferring meaning content. You are showing acceptance of the 
other person. In most languages, simple greetings are basically means 
of showing acceptance of the other person. 

3. Getting people to do things. Often communication functions to get 
people to do things. This can be a simple request or command— 
‘Please open the door’. Notice that communication with this function 
is neither true nor false. For its intention is not to relay information. 

There are people who communicate poorly because they are too 
abrupt or impolite in asking others to do things. Once again it is not 
only what one says, but how one says it, that brings about effective 
communication. 

In some situations and languages a straightforward request or 
command is considered impolite or harsh. A senior secretary, for 
example, may be hurt if she is told abruptly—Type this letter now. 
But she will probably not be upset if one says—Would you type this 
letter now? Notice again that one is not really asking a question to get 
information. One is telling the secretary what to do. 

` 4. Stopping communication. People use language to stop communica- 
tion. This can be done openly by such phrases as ‘Please stop talking’. 
But it can also be done by a laugh, a facial expression, a tone of voice. 
Teachers are sometimes accused of not allowing others to express 
themselves. Teachers will only rarely say‘No-one is allowed to express 
an opinion’. But by paralanguage the teacher may well stop others 
from participating. Even in classes where emphasis is supposedly on 
group discussion and participation, teachers can easily put an end to, 
communication. The effective communicator is one who can control 
his paralanguage in a way that will encourage communication to take 1 


place. 


Communication orientations 


inguisti ication: i is about; Meaning and 
Chapter 7—Linguistics and communication: What this chapter is a s 
j E AN Language functions; COMMUNICATION ORIENTATIONS; Patterns of 
communication; Barriers to communication. 


Much of what has been said so far in this chapter points out two basic 
orientations in communication: (a) communication has a social orienta- 
tion —it is involved in the relationships between people who are commu- 
nicating with each other; and (b) communication has a goal orientation— 
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it is involved with transferring information or with getting people to do 
things. Both of these orientations exist at the same time. ean 
There has been research in some countries into communication in 
nonformal task-orientated situations. It appears from this research that, 
where a group of people are communicating freely, two people tend to do 
most of the talking and represent the two extremes of orientation. One of 

these people does about 40 per cent of the talking and the second about 20 

per cent. (How true this is for all cultures has not been determined.) One 

of these two usually has a predominantly social orientation in his 
communication; and the other has a predominantly goal orientation. The 
others vary in their communication in relation to social and goal 
orientation. There are also a few people who are basically communication 
stoppers. When asked an opinion, they say they have no opinion. Usually 
they sit, saying nothing. 

Here are some typical types of behaviour of the above communication 
orientations. 

Social orientation: (a) positive: jokes, laughs, 
(b) negative: over-form 
others, shows dissatisfa 

Goal orientation: (a) 


agrees, shows satisfaction: 

al, defends self, disagrees frequently, belittles 

ction. 

questions: asks for information, opinion or sugges- 

tion from others, asks for summary or repetition, etc.; (b) answers: 
gives information, opinion, suggestions, gives summaries, etc. 

Communication Stoppers: says he knows nothing, does not laugh at 
jokes, does not look at others, few facial expressions. 

Some businesses and industries have found that they can give training in 

group communication to people 


by using Something like the above 

framework. They get the trainees to discuss a problem or plan an activity. 

S$ give each Participant a mark for each 

$, each time that he communicates. In 

this way each person can see whether he makes negative social comments 

or how goal-orientated his communication is, etc, If participants decide 

they would like to change their orientation somewhat, they practise the 
new type of orientation, 


Trained observers with tally sheet 


type of communication he make 


In literacy training programmes, especially those of a consciousness- 
raising type, communication trainin 


QUESTIONS 


1. In most learning situations, 


are you more socially-oriented or more 
er 2 
goal-oriented: 
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2. What do you do if you are in a meeting and people seem to be wasting 
time by discussing unimportant issues? 

3. Do you think that the administrators of a literacy programme should 
spend some of their time dealing with the personal relationships of 
work subordinates? 


Patterns of communication 


Chapter 7—Linguistics and communication: What this chapter is about; Meaning and 
communication; Language functions; Communication orientations; PATTERNS OF 


COMMUNICATION; Barriers to communication. 


There are a number of different patterns of communication which are 
possible. At one extreme the structure might be very informal and free 
with no recognized authority. An example of this might be the communi- 
cation that takes place at a large informal party. People might move 
around talking about many different topics. This communication is 
basically socially orientated with very little, if any, goal direction. Some 
people hate being in this type of communication situation. They complain 
that no-one is really saying anything—that it is senseless chatter. Of 
course, they are right. For in this extreme situation the concern is totally 
for social relationships. No-one is really trying to convey information or 
get a task performed. The point, however, is that maintaining social 
relationships is important. 

On the other hand the structure may be very formal and authorita- 
be in charge and he may control and dominate all 
ace. This communication may be very goal 
onships. The social relation- 


rian. One person may 
communication that takes pl 

directed, with little concern for social relati 
ships have already been determined by the formal structure. 

Figure 7 shows how these communication systems can be represented. 
Each dot represents a person and the lines show who may speak to whom. 
The authoritarian system is often even more formal than that illustrated. 
It can have a whole chain of people each at different distances from the 
central authority. It looks like Figure 8. A may talk to B, and B may talk 
to D. But A and O never talk together. And if A wants to talk to D, he 
must go through B to O. O will then go through C to D. This is an extreme 
example of the communication which may take place ina large organiza- 


tion such as a bureaucracy. 
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FIGURE 7. Patterns of communication 


Informal free system 


Formal authoritarian 


L 


TIGURE 8. A bureaucratic system of communication 


A 


Of course the question arises. ‘Which type of system is best in literacy 
programmes?” Older traditional teaching systems are often accused of 
having a formal authoritarian structure with teachers at the hub of the 
class situation. These teachers are said to dehumanize the situation with 
their authoritarian social relationships. Traditional programmes accuse 
the less authoritarian programmes of being so informal and Fie that 
no-one ever learns anything. Is there an answer? 

I am assuming here that literacy 
oriented. Research into t 
following. 


acy programmes are, in part at least, task- 
ask-oriented communication groups indicate the 
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Informal free systems produce group solidarity. The participants are 
more happy with their personal roles within the group, and they feel more 
prepared to express their views and needs. However, these systems are 
slower to get tasks (other than social relationships) done. If the group 
contains people with strong task orientation, those people become 
dissatisfied. They will often drop out of the group and call it a waste of 
time. 

‘Formal authoritarian systems get more tasks done more quickly. 
People who are task-orientated get satisfaction here and see reward in 
getting the tasks done. But at the same time other, less task-oriented, 
people become dissatisfied with the social relationships and their own 
places in the system. The farther from the hub people are, the more 
dissatisfied they tend to become. This dissatisfaction also brings about 
drop-outs. 

In my view, a literacy programme must have elements of both systems. 
For social relationships and task accomplishment are both necessary. In 
ationships are already highly free and informal, 
_People are often disturbed by anything with the appearance of authorita- 
rianism. Yet, in these same societies, people are often secure enough 
voluntarily to accept limited authority in order to accomplish a task. In 
authoritarian societies, people often become Insecure with informality 
and freedom. These may be the domesticated people that some educators 
speak of. On the other hand, some of these will become new people ina 

more free situation. These are the very people who most need a free 
communication environment. But no extreme system will meet the needs 


societies where social rel 


of everyone. 
Also in my view, many of the pr 
last decade or so are related to these 


oblems of literacy programmes in the 
two extreme types of communication 
system. The more rigid programmes have taught apie to me weite 
and do simple arithmetic. But they have done little to help eer : m a 
creative awareness of their world and their place in the wor = se ale 
not helped people to develop new forms of maman ae aes 
while, some very free programmes have helped in sig oe pi see “A 
relationship and some degree of critical eter E $ saa 
reading, writing, arithmetic and economic skills jaso er een poor; a 
often critical awareness has been very vague and general. 


QUEST IONS 


l. Do you think that a formal communication system has any part at all 
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to play in a literacy programme? 7 
2. Ina new literacy class where the pupils are accustomed to authorita 


p Vea 
rian communication patterns, how can you help them to feel at ease 
with a more informal pattern? 


Barriers to communication 


Chapter 7—Linguistics and communication: What this chapter is about; Meaning and 


communication; Language functions; Communication orientations; Patterns 0 
communication; BARRIERS TO COMMUNICATION, 


Everything that we have talked about 
to barriers to communication, For 
semantic structures, this w 
topics of the chapter— 


so far in this chapter can be related 
example, if people have different 
ill create a barrier to communication. All other 

Poor use of paralanguages, the assumption that all 
language is used for conveying information, communication situations 
where there is over emphasis on social orientation or goal orientation, 


extreme types of communication system—can all produce barriers to 
good communications, 


In this section we will deal with three more barriers to communication. 


These have been hinted at in other places in the book, but they do need to 
be looked at specifically. These three barriers are: (a) the lack of feedback 


in communication; (b) the rate or speed of communication: and (c) 
confrontation situations in communication, 


Lack of feedback in communication 

We mentioned before that it is important for a person who is communi- 
cating to get some idea of whether he is being understood. He needs to 
know whether people agree w disagree with him, whether he has 
said something incorrect, et t have feedback from others. 


ith him or 
c. He mus 

Here is an exercise on feedback whi 
courses to emphasize how i 

From a group, one perso 
turned away from the grou 
group cannot see him. The Scribes the picture to the group: 


: £ piece of paperand a pen and must draw the 
picture that is described to him. There are two different situations for 


describing. In the first situation no-one in the group is allowed to ask 
questions—that is, there is no feedback at all. The Person describing the 
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picture is not allowed to look at the group; he does not see when they are 
having problems and when they are not having problems. He simply 
describes. 

In the second situation, the person describing the picture is allowed to 
look at the group, and members of the group are allowed to ask questions 
at will. There is as much conversation between describer and group as is 
needed. 

At the end of this experiment there i 
learned from the presence of feedback 
are some things that usually come out 0 
|. The success in drawing the picture is al 

there has been feedback. More communica 

effectively. 
2. There is greater success in drawing the pictures when there are exact 
terms for the objects in the pictures. Thus, if the pictures contain 

Squares or circles, it is easy to describe these; but if the pictures contain 

abstract shapes which have no specific name, then itis very difficult to 

describe these. This points out the importance of a common shared 


3 clang in communication. 
3. The people who are drawing pictures int i 
become frustrated. Some of those in larger groups begin to drop out. 
They remove themselves from the communication situation by refus- 
ing to take part. Others become angry with the person who is 
describing the picture; they feel that he is doing a very poor job and 
they feel that they could do better. On the other hand, when feedback 
is allowed, frustration tends to be less; there tends to be much joking 
and informal condemnation of the describer during the feedback 
Period. In this way some of the tension is removed from the situation: 
People can still get upset with the describer: but. if so, they are ero 
tell him he is not doing a good job. that he is inconsistent in what he 1s 
Saying. The social relationships become more relaxed. scat 
- From the point of view of the describer, there is often a sna os 
800d job has been done when there has been ho v r me 
describer believes that he has been accurate and 3° A aek ve 
communication has taken place well. When there has ae = 
Sometimes gets upset with all of the questions ae he TAE 
not understand why people cannot understan w + ; WET 
5. One of the final things learned is the amount of pene a 
Communication without feedback can usually Kit dos Penile 
quickly; communication with feedback takes a eran a 
Who are very goal- or task-oriented sometimes think that this 


sa discussion of what people have 
and the absence of feedback. Here 
f these discussions. 

most universally greater when 
tion has taken place more 


he situation without feedback 
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is wasteful. However, the greater success in drawing the pictures in the 
feedback situation demonstrates that it was the time used in communi- 
cation without feedback that was the real waste. For the task has not 
been properly performed despite the time used. 


Speed of communication 
The effectiveness of communication depends upon the speed of commu- 
nication. By this 1I do not mean basically the number of words that a 
person speaks in a minute, although this does play a role in effectiveness 
of communication. Rather, I am talking here primarily of the speed with 
which new information is introduced. Where the conveyance of informa- 
tion is important, there will be little effective communication taking place 
if too much information is presented too quickly. This is one of the 
reasons why redundancy is important in communication. 

The speed of presentation is especially import 
communication is concerned with rel 
linear; one begins at the 


ant when the topic of 
ationships between things. Speech is 
beginning of a sentence and ends at the end of a 
sentence or group of sentences, It is impossible within a line 


ar framework 
to indicate accurately all types of simultaneous relationship. The 
receivers of the information m 


ust have an opportunity to think and to try 
to visualize what the relationships are. This is why it is so important to use 
graphic visual aids to communication when one is concerned with 
relationships. 


You have probably heard the saying that 
thousand words’. This is true in cert 
where one is dealing w 
said above < 
having someone describe the pictures inthe experiment discussed, we had 
‘ ! people, there would have been amazing 
accuracy in reproducing the picture, Probably the worst of the repro- 
duced pictures in this situation would have been better than the best of 
pictures produced from a description. This points out the fact that visual 
communication is particularly important when there is a great deal of 
information which must be presented at once and when this information 
relates to simultaneous relationships between the bits of information. 

Some teachers and public speakers can be justifiably condemned for 
trying to impress their audiences. They try to present so much informa- 
tion at one time that all the audience can do issit with a notebook and try 
to write down all the information before itis lost. This is the problem with 
a lecture system of education. It is most efficient in terms of conveying 
words from one person to another, but it is efficient only if note-taking 
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becomes the predominant activity. Then there is no time or opportunity 
for feedback or the other types of communication situation which bring 
about effective communication. 


The confrontation situation : 
Often communication takes place between groups of people who are in 
conflict with each other. The conflict may vary in intensity froma major 
War situation toa slight disagreement. However, the pattern of communi- 
cation in the confrontation situations tends to be the same even though 
the intensity of the confrontation is different. 

Here are some things which happen to groups in conflict: à 
- The individuals within the groups in conflict expect more authority 
from their leaders. Thus the communication systems resemble the 
rigid authoritarian system. People voluntarily undergo greater sub- 
Mission in the communication framework. i 
Individuals within the groups in conflict demand more conformity 
among the members. The comments and statements that are made 
tend to be more and more alike. In addition, there is a large amount of 
socially-oriented language of a positive nature within the group—that 
of agreeing, of building up the group, of strengthening the group 
Solidarity. 


l 


3 Groups in conflict develop a win or lose approach in their communica- 
tion with the other group. Communication tends to take on the nature 
of a battle, each side tries to win rather than to establish a mutually 
acceptable solution to problems. Thus the communication between 
groups in conflict tends to be of an aggressive-defensive nature. 

- The conveyance of information and transferred meaning between 

groups in conflict becomes of less and less importance. People do not 

listen to the information presented by the other side. In its place the 
communication tends to take on the greater social orientation of the 
aggressive-defensive nature mentioned above. (Thus, in trying to 
iMprove communication between groups in conflict, it is usually not 
very helpful to talk about the facts, because people are not communi- 
cating in order to receive information. Helping people to deal with 
their opinions and their emotions is of more benefit in trying to work 

With groups in conflict.) 

May appear that the situation of groups in conflict has nothing to do 

With a literacy class, but this is not true. At any time when there are a 

Number of people working together, different groups with different 

Opinions can grow up. In a learning situation, where there is group 

discussion, it is possible for two conflicting groups to develop. In the 


ltr 
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administration of programmes it is possible for conflicting sub-groups to 
spring up. Within an organizational framework it is possible for people 
on a regional level to develop conflict situations with people ona national 
level. Often these conflicts are not brought out into the open but continue 


under the surface in all types of communication which takes place. 


QUESTIONS 
1. Are there any places of confrontation between various sub-groups in 
the literacy programme in which you are presently working? Between 
the national office and regional offices? Between middle-level workers 
and teachers? Between more authoritarian teachers and more 
teachers? 

- What opportunities for feedback 
gramme have? About individual lea 
of the programme? About the 


informal 


do pupils in your literacy pro- 
rning problems? About the goals 
attitudes of the teachers? 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


Special problems in literacy 


How to use this book; What linguistics is all about; Choosing the language for 
literacy; Developing a written language; Producing literacy materials; Literacy and 
inguistics and communication; SPECIAL PROBLEMS IN LITERACY; 
Literacy and languageearning. 


What this chapter is about 
There are a few special problems related to literacy and linguistics which 
need to be explained in more detail than could be given in the earlier 
chapters. This chapter will deal with a few of these. 

: You will remember that in an earlier chapter we mentioned that some 
linguists do not believe that the phoneme exists. If there is no phoneme, 
then alphabetic writing seems to be a bad idea. The first section in this 
chapter discusses this problem. It is necessary to give you some back- 
ground information on one particular linguistic theory or else you would 
Not be able to understand what the problem is about. i 

You may decide that this question is too technical and is out of place in 
this book. But most linguistic studies written today which deal with 
Muistics and literacy are written in terms of this theory. If you do not 
face the problem now, you will not be able to learn from these other 
Studies, j 

A second problem deals with difficulties in learning to spell. Some 
anguages have particular areas in which spelling is very difficult. A few 
tYpes of area are discussed. 

A third area which is discussed is the difference between learning to 
read and learning to write. We will try to see why people learn to read 
More easily than they learn to write. 

A final area is the problem of teaching numeracy. 
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The phoneme and alphabetic writing 


Chapter 8—Special problems in literacy: What this chapter is about; THE PHONEME AND 


ALPHABETIC WRITING; Learning to spell—formal difficulties; Differences between 
reading and writing; Linguistics and numeracy. 


(Before you go farther: Do you remember w 
eme’? If not, go back and read the 
Chapter 2.) 

Most theories of linguistics today 
is called surface structure and dee 
language structure in the form in w 
surface structure is a deep struct 
structure is seen as being derived 


hat is meant by the ‘phon- 
section on ‘theoretical linguistics’ in 


recognize a difference between what 
P structure. Surface structure is the 
hich it is normally heard. Beneath that 
ure which is more abstract. Surface 
from deep structure. Most linguists, for 
example, would agree that the sound component of language is closer to 
the surface than the syntactic component. 

One linguistic theory is Particularly concerned with the difference 
between deep structure and surface structure. That theory is normally 
called Transformational Generative Grammar- -or TG grammar. This 
theory does not recognize what has been traditionally called the phon- 
eme. 

The problem which is discussed below is 
tics. It has been so thoroughly 
would be very unhappy to sce it 
familiar problem to most litera 
any linguists who read the 


a well-known one in linguis- 
discussed by linguists that most of them 
raised again in this manual. But it is nota 
cy workers. Therefore. with apologies to 
manual, I repeat it here. 

FIGURE 9. The theory of TG grammar 


Syntax Meaning 


Rules 
Rules 1234n 


t 


result of process 


! 


Process 


Sound 
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Look at Figure 9. In TG grammar, each component of language is a 
Process of a large number (and several kinds) of rules. The syntactic 
component is seen as central. The rules start there. The sound component 
and the meaning component interpret the end results of the syntactic 
rules. 

TG grammar sees language as a process. Within the deep structure of 
the syntactic component, every language has a simple structure which 
might be written as follows: 


S => NP+VP 

(This can be informally read as: a sentence is rewritten as a noun phrase 
and a verb Phrase.) From this simple starting point several complex series 
of rules convert this deep-structure rule to surface structure. TG grammar 
does not see the need to recognize anything in these rules which is the 
same as a phoneme. TG grammar does have a place in its set of rules fora 
Sound unit called the systematic phoneme. But this is not the same as the 
traditional phoneme we have talked about in this book. 

Let us look at an example which might help explain the TG grammar’s 
approach to sounds. In Bantu languages nouns are divided into different 
Classes according to the prefixes used with the noun root and according to 
Other grammatical points. There is one particular class of noun which at 
limes behaves rather strangely. The nouns of this class do not normally 
take a singular morpheme. But changes take place in the first consonant 
of the noun in the singular. These changes indicate that there is a 
Morpheme for singular even though the morpheme does not occur on the 
surface, For example, in Sotho the root bin‘sing’ becomes the noun pina, 
and the root bon‘see’becomes the noun pono. For many years it has been 
recognized that in languages similar to Sotho there is an unheard sound 
element Usually written as M. Although the element is not heard on the 
Surface, its influence exists in the otherwise strange behaviour of nouns. 
Thus the following rule occurs: 

N+b=>p 

rammar an element such as N would occur as a systematic 
- At some point, after N had influenced the following sound 
nts, there would be a rule which removes N. In surface structure N 
never exists, One could not therefore call it a traditional phoneme. But at 
a deeper level V does exist. 
_ What exists on the surface is not the only thing to be concerned about 
w language, In fact many grammarians would say it is the least important 
Part of language. i 

But our concern is not completely a theoretical one. We are interested 


In TG g 
Phoneme 
cleme 
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in the best methods to teach people to read and write. Ifthe phoneme does 
not exist, should we continue using alphabetic Writing? Perhaps ied 
should try to have written symbols that represent systematic phonemes 
rather than traditional ones? 

In order to answer this question, let us look at English. Many people 
have argued that the English spelling system is very complicated and 
difficult to learn. In fact, special teaching alphabets have been developed 
for writing English during the early learning stage. Later the pupils learn 
to read and write English with the normal alphabet. These special 
alphabets (and particularly the one called ITA=initial teaching alphabet) 
have proved to be very effective in teaching reading. 

But, according to TG grammarians, the normal manner of writing 
English is the best possible writing system for English. For it is considered 
to represent closely the systematic phonemes of English. 


This leaves us with a problem. The most widely 


accepted linguistic 
theory today—TG grammar—st 


ates that the normal way to write English 
is the best possible way. Yet the practical experience of many pupils and 
teachers would tend to indicate otherwise. And results of the use of 
special alphabets such as ITA would also indicate otherwise. 

Here is my opinion. Although surface structure may be the least 
important part of language, it is still a part of language. Any attempt to 
write a language— English, for example by omitting surface structure 
and going directly to deeper structure is omitting part of the language. 
People’s direct contact with language is through surface structure. The 
traditional phonemic structure is the perceived surface structure. Look at 
Figure 10. The two diagrams show the sound component of language and 
two different ways of learning to read. 


FIGURE 10. Two different ways of learning to read 
L 


Sound Systematic phonemes 
Rules 
Surface structure written symbols 
Il. 
Sound 


Systematic phonemes <—__. Written symbols 


T 


Rules 


Surface structure 
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If there are written symbols corresponding to surface structure, and if one 
knows the rules of the language, then one can interpret the symbols and 
receive meaning. But if one starts with written symbols for the systematic 
phonemes, one is starting in the middle of things. A person does not 
consciously know the rules that relate systematic phonemes to surface 
structure. And he cannot consciously think in terms of systematic 
phonemes. Thus, if one learns to read by graphemes representing 
systematic phonemes, a person must first try to relate these to surface 
structure. And then he must work back from surface structure to 
meaning. Figure 11 shows what happens. 


FIGURE 11. Learning to read from systematic phonemes 


Meaning 


A © Systematic phonemes 


Language © Learned rules (conscious) 


rules (non-conscious) © SSN 


© Traditional phonemes (surface structure) 


A person learning to read from systematic phonemes ( 1) must first use a 
set of rules (2) which he learns in school. These rules allow him to get to 
Surface structure (3). Then he can use his internal non-conscious rules (4) 
to understand what he has read. 

In teaching words such as ‘fat’ and ‘fate’ a teacher of English reading 
Must do the following. He teaches that: (1) the vowel written /a/ normally 
has the sound / a! as in the word ‘fat’; but (2) when the symbol /e/ is 
added, the combination /atconsonant+e/ is pronounced as /e* + 
Consonant) as in the word ‘fate’. Thus the teacher is teaching a set of rules 
to get from systematic phonemes to traditional phonemes. Next the pupil 
must use his own internal language rules to understand the meaning of 
fat and ‘fate’. 

The difficulties of written English, French, and a number of other 
anguages which have been written for a long time, come from the fact 
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that the learner normally starts in the middle of things. First he must sae 
rules to get him to surface structure. Then he must use his language rules 
aning. . 

s o aA it can be even more difficult to write properly. For 
there is often a choice of rules from which one is expected to pick the 
correct one. Again we will use English as an example. If one comes across 
the written word ‘fate’, there is one rule which can be 
surface structure. The rule is: atconsonant+e (written 
(spoken). But starting from the surface there are 
rules as shown in Table 2. 

TABLE 2. Alternative spellings Sor English vowel sound 


applied to get to 
)=e’+consonant 
a number of possible 


Spoken Written FH vample 


e* + consonant = a+ consonant +e fate 


ai + consonant 


bait 
ei + consonant (g) eight 
y el + consonant (n) vein 
e” + no consonant = ay say 
ey they 


In writing English with the sound /ey/ 
the above rules to use. But he 
(historical or linguistic) which wi 
individual words separately. 

From the practical view 
beyond question that 
systematic phonemes, 


«a person must choose which of 
does not consciously know any rules 
ll help him choose. He must learn all the 


point of learning to read and write, it seems 
alphabetic writing is Superior to the writing of 


QUESTIONS 
English words have the 
deep —receive—star 


1. Which of the following 
surface structure? 
ask. 


same vowel sound in 
—chief —box—be—each 


2. Do you know any other languages, besides English, where the 
graphemes represent something similar to systematic phonemes and 
not traditional phonemes? 


Learning to spell formal difficulties 


Chapter 8—Special Problems in literacy; What this chapter is about; The phoneme and alphabetic 
writing; LEARNING TO SPELL—FORMAL DIFFICULTIES; Differences between 
reading and writing; Linguistics and numeracy. 


One of the major problems that literac 


y students have 
the language correctly. Some | 


is learning to spell 
anguages give more 


difficulty with spelling 
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than others. For example, a language in which the written symbols do not 
well relate to the phonemes will create difficulties in spelling. There are 
special difficulties which languages create with spelling. Let us look at 
some of these. 


Historical change 

One of the common problems is found with those languages which have 
been written fora long time. Often the language is no longer pronounced 
as it once was. Thus there are historical problems with spelling in such 
languages. If the pronunciation changes and the spelling does not change, 
then the spelling system will no longer fit the sound system. This is what 
has happened with French, Englishanda number of other languages. It is 
the type of situation which we have discussed above. It does not need 
greater detail here. 


Neutralization 

A second reason for spelling difficulties is a linguistic phenomenon called 
Neutralization. In neutralization one or two phonemes in certain posi- 
tions stop contrasting in sound with each other. Thus one sound is used 
for both of the two phonemes in such positions. Forexample, in German 
a /d/ ora /t/ at the end ofa word is pronounced as /t/. We say that /d 
and /t/ are neutralized in word-final position. In such cases the person 
learning to spell the words is not sure whether the word should be spelled 
with a /d/ or witha /t 

In some languages there are ways of finding out what the sound was 
before it became neutralized. For example, by putting some German 
nouns into the plural, the /d/_ or /t/ no longer occurs at the end of the 
Word. There is no longer neutralization and one can find out if the spelling 
should be /d/ or /t/. 

But sometimes there is no way in the language to determine what the 
Sound was before it became neutralized. A very clear example of this 
exists in the English vowel system. English has a set of rules by which a 
Vowel which is unstressed becomes more central in pronunciation. In fact, 
with many speakers all vowels in unstressed positions become pro- 
Nounced as either i (the last vowel sound in‘glasses’) or /3/ (the last vowel 
Sound in ‘sofa’) or a sound very similar to these. 

_ Therefore, when a person comes across a word such as ‘administra- 
tion’, he does not know how to spell the vowel in the third syllable. For the 
Sound is normally pronounced /2/. But all of the vowels in English can be 
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neutralized to /a/ when the vowel is unstressed. Therefore, a person does 
not know which un-neutralized vowel is underlying the /3/ vowel in 
‘administration’. There are no means by which he can check back to find 
out what the proper spelling of ‘administration’ should be. He simply has 
to learn the word completely by itself. Table 3 shows a few more examples 
of words in English in which the underlying written vowel is normally 
pronounced as /a/. 


TABLE 3. Neutralization in English vowels 


Written vowel Spoken vowel Example 


a ə separate 

o ə position 

e ə envelope (noun) 
i ə individual 

u ə difficult 


You can see that in unstressed positions all vowels have been neutral- 
ized to /ə/. There is no way for a person to know what the underlying 
vowel is. He cannot consciously work back through the neutralization 
rules. He will therefore have difficulty in spelling these words at the place 
of the /a/ vowel, (Incidentally, this is one of the major problems of 
English spelling, in which the native English speaker has just as much 
difficulty as the foreign learner.) 

Whenever a language has a Process of neutralization, it is likely to 
create Spelling problems. If there are no rules by which a person can 
determine what the Pre-neutralized phoneme is, the person will have no 


way of knowing how to spell the word. He will have to learn to spell such 
words individually by rote. 


Word division 


In some languages it is difficult to determine where a word begins and 
where itends. Insuch languages there wil] be spelling problems with word 
division, Such problems tend to be especially strong when the language 
makes it possible to add a large number of morphemes to some root 
morpheme to create words of great length. There are many occasions 
when a person is not consciously able to decide how many of the 
morphemes are part of one word. ý 


This problem is made even 
mixture of morphemic divisio 
system. There is no way e 


greater if, as in the case of Pedi, there is a 
n and word division in the normal writing 
xcept through the learning of rules that people 
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will know when to divide by words and when to divide by morphemes. 
Unfortunately, most literacy programmes are reluctant to do any teach- 
ing of grammatical rules or anything that sounds similar to grammatical 
rules. As a result, the rules of word division or morpheme division often 
are never learned ina literacy class. In fact, it is true that literacy workers 
do not always know the rules for word division themselves. They simply 
divide the words as it suits them. 

From my personal experience, it is true that the most common spelling 
Problem in languages where the written symbols fit the sounds well is in 
word division. Where there are problems in a language of morpheme or 
word divisions, the problems should be dealt with in the literacy course. 


Spread phonemes 

In some languages there are certain phonemes which are spread over two 
syllables, In such languages there is a spelling problem of whether to write 
One symbol or two for the phoneme. For example, in English, consonants 
Such as /1 m n r/ between vowels are often spread over two syllables. The 
Pupil then has difficulty in knowing whether to write a word asommit, for 
example, or as omit. Does he write allow or alow, comunity or commu- 
nity? Such spelling problems are formed by the nature of the language 
and are as difficult for the native speaker as for the foreign learner. 


QUESTIONS 


l 


© Can vou think of any examples of neutralization in any languages you 
know? nae 


2. Why would the italicized syllables in the following words be difficult to 
learn to spell? difficult—pronounce—position—prevent—emigrate— 
Principle — grammatical —principal. 


Differences between reading and writing 


Chapter 8—Special problems in literacy: What this chapter is about; The phoneme and alphabetic 
writing; Learning to spell—formal difficulties; DIFFERENCES BETWEEN READING 


AND WRITING; Linguistics and numeracy. 


Language ability is not a single skill. In oral language there is a difference 
©tween the skill of speaking and the skill of understanding. Anyone who 
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has learned a second language may have found that at times he could 
understand more than he could speak. The skill of comprehension in such 
cases has been learned at a faster rate than the skill of production. 

In written language there is also a difference between the skills of 
reading and the skills of writing. A person normally learns to read more 
quickly than he learns to write. In literacy programmes reading skills 
nearly always go beyond writing skills. This may be partly due to the fact 
that, in most literacy programmes, the greater emphasis in teaching is 
devoted to reading skills. Writing skills are often seen as secondary and 
receive little attention. 

In order for pupils to get equal facility 
time must be devoted to writing than to rea 
person can read anything that he is able to 
person is able to write anything th 
different process from writing. Ther 

Reading is a recognition skill. 
reader must basically 
relating the writte 


in reading and writing, more 
ding. It is normally true that a 
write: but it is not true that a 


ing, however, makes 
e person must recall independently of 

s, the proper spelling of words. 
Recall learning is nearly always slower to develop than recognition 
learning. For recall learning requires greater independence in the learning 
process, 


QUESTION 


I. Suppose vou were Starting a literacy Programme in the Arunta 
language of Australia. Atthe end of three months of classes, would the 
pupils be more advanced in Writing ability or reading ability? How do 
vou know? 


Linguistics and numeracy 


Chapter 8—Special problems in literacy: What this chapter is about; The phoneme and alphabetic 
writing; Learning to spell—formal difficulties; Differences between reading and 
writing; LINGUISTICS AND NUMERACY. 


Arithmetic is a formal mathematical System. Linguistics, as a science. is 
not concerned with all formal mathem 


atical systems but only with 
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language and those mathematicals which can explain language. Thus 
linguistics has very little to say about the teaching of basic arithmetic in 
literacy programmes. But there are a few areas where linguistics and 
arithmetic overlap. 


The symbols used : . aa 
Mathematical symbols and the symbols used in alphabetic writing 
systems are very different in nature. Mathematical symbols relate directly 
to semantic units. They do not relate to phonological units nor to the 
grammatical structure of language. ; 

Therefore, if one teaches reading and writing at the same time that one 
teaches arithmetic, one is teaching two different concepts at the PAS 
time—one teaches the symbols for reading as symbols relating to 
phonological structure and the other symbols for arithmetic as relating 
to semantic structures. . on 

Even the symbols used in the simplest forms of numeracy are of Py 
than one type. There are symbols which relate to numerals (I, E y 
symbols which relate to operations, (+, ~. +X), and at a cu oe 
relating to the concept of equality (=). Ifthe teaching of simp ht : ates 
is taught, there are additional types of symbols, including the very 
'Mportant symbols of bracketing. i >i 

Se Pie ies eatin a emale different in nature Irom T 
of writing, but their ordering can also be different. Ina E 
the normal ordering for writing an alphabetic system 1$ either from righ 
to left or from left to right. ; i 

In merat a pale is of another nature. One can write horizon- 
tally from left to right: 

34+ 4=7 

Or one can write vertically from top to bottom: 

3 

+4 

7 . 
(Note that in writing vertically a horizontal line bcc zi symbol 
representing equality.) Although simple sums are often ee usec 
tally. more difficult sums are usually written vertically. For example u Is 
Much easier to do the calculation 794+3.769+423+ 76241198 if it is 
Written vertically, as on the following page. 
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794 
3,769 
423 
762 
+1,198 


The reason for this greater ease of calculation is that the vertical ordering 
puts numerals which must be mutually interactive in close spatial contact 
with each other. Note that for two Processes—addition and multiplica- 
tion—it is possible to Operate from bottom to top as well as from top to 
bottom. Normally, only addition is actually carried out from bottom to 
top. Note also that the actual direction in doing sums written vertically is 


from right to left, in contrast to the direction for reading in many 
languages. 


All of the above illustra 


symbols and different ordering and operations of symbols from reading 


can cause learning problems for pupils who 
are learning both skills at the same time. It would seem best for the 
teacher to be well aware of these differences and to present the material in 
a way in which the differences are made clear. The teacher can Use 
discussion, questions and answers, in order to get the pupils to identify 
the differences in the two systems. 
The semantic framework 
Numeracy, as normally taught in literac 
numbering system with a base of ten. Int 
other than ten are common and are in 
than a base of ten. 
Most languages usea base of ten 
counting. In such languages the normal coun 
multiples of ten—ten, twenty, thirty, 
matical system using a base of ten is quite appropriate and is reasonably 
easy to understand. For People think in terms of tens and multiples of tens 
in these languages, 


But counting systems based on ten 
are some languages which use a base 


Y programmes, makes use of a 
mathematics, systems witha base 
Some circumstances more useful 


as the normal semantic framework for 


are not universal in language. There 

Other than ten (usually five). Such 
5 i people Speaking these languages, 
learning mathematics with a base of 
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example, is makholo a robileng mono o le mong a nang le mashome a 
robileng mono o le mong a nang le metso e robileng mono o le mong. 
Numbers in the tens or hundreds of thousands are incredibly complex in 
Sotho. Because of this complexity, Sotho speakers normally borrow 
number terms from English. 

It is likely that a language with complex counting systems will borrow 
counting terms from other languages. In such cases, some adults will 
understand the borrowed terms better than the others. 

There is another problem with numeracy relating to the semantic 
framework of people. This problem is in relation to the examples used in 
teaching numeracy. The situation here is a simple one—the objects and 
events in examples used in teaching numeracy should be within the 
semantic framework of the learners and should be relevant to their lives. 

Teachers sometimes believe that mathematics is a universal language 
and that, therefore, one can use mathematics textbooks with problems 
Concerning bags of potatoes, when the staple food of the area is millet. It 
seems wise to have the problems in numeracy relate as muchas possible to 
the everyday life of the people. In more advanced courses, it may be fitting 
to teach numeracy as a more abstract system, but the emphasis in basic 
Courses is likely to remain on the practical uses of numeracy. 


Learning the ‘grammar’ of numeracy 
The basic rules of numeracy—the multiplication tables, how to do long 
division, ete.—make up the special grammar of numeracy, the universal 
language. Much of the learning time in numeracy will be spent on 
learning the basic arithmetical facts and how to manipulate these facts. 
But many people who can perform the basic manipulations success- 
fully have a special difficulty. This is the difficulty of solving problems 
Presented in words. Normal language to many people is not related to 
Numeracy, except for counting. And many people find it difficult to 
translate word descriptions into mathematical language. For example, 
assume the following typical numeracy problem. 
Petrus has thirty bags of rice. Hardesh has twice as many bags as 
Petrus. And Sandoz has one third as many bags as Hardesh. How 
Many bags of rice does Sandoz have? ae 
Many people can easily multiply 2 by 30. And they can easily divide 60 by 
3. But they have difficulty knowing that this is what they must do in order 
to solve the problem. The difficulty is not in doing numeracy calculations 
ut in translating a word problem into the language of numeracy. 
Some of the difficulty comes, I believe. from the lack of realism in some 
Problems presented. Many problems would never occur in real life, but 
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only in textbooks. Many learners may wonder why one would want to 
know the answer. This part of the problem can best be solved by careful 
preparation of course materials. But, even with realistic problems, the 
class will probably need to give much time to the translation of normal 
language into mathematical terms. 


QUESTIONS 


1. Does the language you use in vour literacy programme have a complex 
counting system? If so, how can you simplify it for use in numeracy 
classes? ; 

2. What problems are caused by teaching reading and numeracy at the 
same time? i 


CHAPTER NINE 


Literacy and language-learning 


How to use this book; What linguistics is all about; Choosing the language for 
literacy; Developing a written language; Producing literacy materials; Literacy 
and change; Linguistics and communication; Special problems in literacy; 
LITERACY AND LANGUAGE-LEARNING- 


What this chapter is about 
Many literacy workers find that they become involved in language- 
learning programmes. This chapter looks at some of the areas involved in 
such programmes. 

The chapter is not a course on producing a language-learning pro- 
gramme, That is a very complex subject and is treated more fully in other 
ina large quantity of other materials 


books in this same series, as well as 
Outside this series. 

Chis chapter looks primarily at the relationships between literacy 
Programmes and language-learning programmes. It begins witha section 
Contrasting learning to read a home language and learning to speak anew 
language. It then deals with learning to read a new language as opposed to 
arning to speak a new language. Next comes a section dealing with the 
role of literacy within a language-learning programme and finally some 
Suggestions for those who find it their task to plan a language-l arning 
literacy programme. 

Learning to read a language you can speak versus learning to speak 
4 new language 


hat this chapter is about; LEARNING TO READ A 


— 
Chapte - 

Pter 9— Literacy and language-learning: W Š , READ: A 
LANGUAGE YOU CAN SPEAK VERSUS LEARNING TO SPEAK A NEW LANGUAGE: 
ew language versus learning to speak a new language; The role 


Learning to read a n $ 
eye Planning a language-learning 


of literacy within a language-learning programme, 
ee literacy programme. 
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Do you remember these diagrams? 


Meaning Meaning 
Syntax Syntax 
Sound 


Written symbols 


These diagrams show the similarities betw 
spoken language. When a person is learning to read a language that he 
can already speak, it is a relatively simple process. This is particularly true 
ifitisan alphabetic writing system. As has been pointed out earlier in this 
book, the person goes from the written symbol to the spoken symbol. 
From there he already knows the relationships between the sound 
component, the syntactic component and the semantic component. All of 
that part of language he knows 


sin the spoken language. Thus the reading 
Process can be limited to learni 


Ing to associate written symbols with sound 
symbols. 
But look what 


een a written language and a 


anguage is! Whena 
e Sele ot know the sound 
component, the syntactic component, or the semantic component. He 
must learn to control all three of these components. He is starting at the 
very beginning and must learn a tremendous amount. Some people have 


argued that learning a language is the most complex mental feat that man 
accomplishes, 


It may be that 
sound system. Ho 
or pitch or tone a 


a person will learn fairly easily to control much of the 
wever, it is difficult to learn all the complexities of stress 
S Well as the consonants and vowels of a language. And 

i © syntactic system, but much 
y never learn to control well. 
following diagram: 


NEW LANGUAGE HOME LANGUAGE 
= ANGUAGE SRL ANGUAGE 
> Meaning 
Syntax Syntax 
Sound 


Sound 
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If this happens, he has not truly learned the language. 

When a person is learning a new language and learning to read that new 
language at the same time, he might have materials that look similar to 
literacy materials. But they are quite different. For he has so much more 
to learn in language-learning. 

No-one should ever make the mistake of confusing literacy with 
language-learning. They are two separate processes. The amount of time 
used to learn the two processes varies tremendously. The types of 
material vary; the skills of the teachers vary; the rates of learning vary. 
Yet in many places people have confused the two processes. 

It is not at all unusual for people to say ‘literacy’ and mean ‘language- 
learning’. Sometimes administrators of programmes or people on the 
fringes of programmes are not clear about the difference. They may 
commit themselves to a literacy programme, thinking that they are going 
to get language-learning results. If they do not get these results, they often 
tend to be discouraged and to try to discourage others involved in literacy 
Programmes. This is particularly true in work-oriented literacy pro- 
grammes in industry. 


QUESTIONS 


l. Which will take longer —to learn to read one's home language or to 


learn to speak a new language? 
2. Why is it dangerous to confuse the terms literacy and language- 


learning? 


Learning to read a new language versus learning 10 speak a new 
language 


Chapter 9—Literacy and language-learning: What this chapter is about; Learning to read a 
language you can speak versus learning to speak a new language; LEARNING TO 
READ A NEW LANGUAGE VERSUS LEARNING TO SPEAK A NEW LANGUAGE; The 
role of literacy within a language-learning programme; Planning a language-learning 
programme. 


It is possible to learn to read a new language without being able to speak 
the language. Often in universities there are language courses given which 
make no real effort to teach people to speak the language. They tend to 
teach the grammar of the language and to teach people to read the 
language. 
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There is nothing wrong with this type of a programme—if the people 
involved have decided that this is what they want. It may be that a person 
is interested in doing research in the written materials of the language. 
For him it may be sufficient to be able to read the language. Or it may be 
that a person cannot anticipate that he will ever go to a country where a 
particular language is spoken: yet he may have some need to be able to 
read the language. These are legitimate reasons for programmes that 
teach people to read a language but not to speak it. 

Yet it is true that most people whoarei 
are interested in learnin 
very definite uses for th 
mild interest in learning 


ntcrested in learning a language 
& to speak the language. It may be that they have 
e language, or it may be that they simply have a 
to speak the language. Whatever the motivation. 
it appears that most language courses should teach spoken language 
ability. 

Wherever the literacy worker is involved in preparation of a language- 
learning programme, he must make it very clear whether it is a reading 
only programme or a speaking and reading programme. The time 
involved for the learning process is quite different for the two types of 
programme. The types of teacher training are quite different. The types of 
materials involved are different. Yet it is amazing how often language 
programmes will hire teachers who can read the | 
cannot speak the language fluently, 
language Programmes will use materials which are designed to teach 
people to read the language but which have no great emphasis on teaching 
the spoken language. Both such courses can be of value. One must know, 
however, which of the two courses is being presented. 

QUESTIONS 


anguage involved but 
And it is not at all unusual that 


l. Will the People you are working 
language course or a reading 

2. How can you make sure that you are right about your answer to the 
above question? ; 


The role 


with be interested in a spoken 
course? 


of literacy within a language-learning programme 


Chapter 9— Literacy and language-learning: What this chaj 
language you can speak versus learnin 
new language versus learning to spe: 
WITHIN A LANGUAGE-1 EARNING 
literacy programme, 


pter is about; Learning to read a 
NE tO speak a new language; | earning to read a 
ak a new language; THE ROLE OF LITERACY 
PROGRAMME: Planning a language-learning 


As was stated above, most language-learning Programmes are designed to 
teach people to speak the language. Yet 


at the same time most of these 
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programmes would also like to teach people to read and write the new 
language. Here are some suggestions for those who are preparing such 
programmes. 

Literacy in the home language, or at least in some language. is 
extremely important for people who are in a language-learning pro- 
gramme which includes learning to read and write the new language. It is 
very difficult to teach people the reading process while one is teaching 
them a new language. It is, in my opinion, much more successful to teach 
people home language literacy first and then put them in to a second 
language programme. Thus a reading ability in some language can often 

e seen as a prerequisite for entering a language-learning course. 

Within the language programme itself, speaking takes precedence over 
reading and writing. This is important if a spoken language ability is 
going to result. Many language-learning programmes teach people to 
read and write and, it is hoped, teach them to speak. The order should be 
Teversed. A person learns to speak and then he learns to read and write 
‘what he has spoken. Some people have given the very definite order in 
language-learning of: (a) hearing before speaking: (b) speaking before 
reading; (c) reading before writing. 

This would seem to be the generally preferred order in language- 
learning skills. This is particularly true for people who have not had much 
experience in a classroom. They are accustomed to learning by hearing 
and not by seeing written things. On the other hand, some people who 
have had quite a bit of schooling are accustomed to learn by seeing 
Written materials, For them it can be useful to have writing as an aid in 
learning to speak. 

For example, when a person is first learning to speak a language. he 
May have difficulty in hearing the separation of one word from another. 
But if he sees the sentences written, he can often very easily learn to 
distinguish between one word and another. Thus, as a general rule, 
reading should come after speaking; but reading can also be used as a 
valuable tool in teaching a person to speak a language. But you will recall 
that this book is not, primarily, concerned with language teaching. 
Therefore, we will not talk here about the details of language-learning. 


QUESTIONS 


l. fou teach a person anew language by giving him written materials to 
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translate, will he learn to speak the language fluently as well? 


2. How can you make sure that a person learns to speak the language and 
not just to read it? 


Planning a language-learning literacy programme 


Chapter 9—Literacy and language-learning: What this chapter is about; Learning to read a 
language you can speak versus learning to speak a new language; Learning to read 
a new language versus learning to speak a new language; The role of literacy within a 


language-learning programme; PLANNING A LANGUAGE-LEARNING LITERACY 
PROGRAMME. 


Many literacy workers find that, once people have learned to read one 
language, they want to learn to speak some other language. Then the 
literacy worker finds that he must develop a language-learning literacy 
programme. Most literacy workers are very much aware of the reading 
side of language, for this is Where most of their experience exists. As a 
result, it appears that many literacy workers, when producing a lan- 
guage-learning programme, Prepare a literacy programme in the new 
language. Most often this takes the form ofa bilingual (often referred to 


as ‘polyglot’) reading book. The literacy workers feel that if they can 
produce a few primers with home 


language on one side of the page and the 
new language on the other side of the Page, a person can learn to speak 
and read the other language. Often the argument is given that the home- 
language text will serve as a bridge to the new language. This is not a very 
good approach for teaching people to speak another language for the 
following reasons: 

1. This approach is too book-centred. If a person were only wanting to 
learn to read the language, it would be of more value. But fora person 
who wants to learn to speak the language, it is not very useful. 

2. Such an approach is not very valuable because in many cases the 
materials are only translations from the home language. One produces 
a simple book in the home language, translates it into the new 
language, and hopes this is sufficient. It is not. The materials are too 
home-language oriented. 

3. These materials tend to be organized on 
component of the new language 
phonological component with sligh 


ly in terms of the phonological 
or at best primarily in terms of the 
nt attention to syntactical organiza- 
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tion. A language course must be planned carefully to include ordering 

of phonological, syntactical and semantic components. 

The teaching of a new language, as has already been said, is much more 
complex than the teaching of reading. It is completely wrong to produce a 
language-learning programme based upona few short primers of approx- 
imately the same length as literacy materials or perhaps slightly longer. 
The language-learning programme should be seen as something quite 
different from the literacy programme. 

It should include lessons that are primarily centred around the new 
language and the spoken needs of the learner. However, it is useful to 
include some lessons or sections of lessons that compare the sounds of the 
new language with the sounds of the home language. If the languages are 
closely related, the lessons can include work which compares meanings or 
grammatical structures in the two languages. But the new language is the 
basis for the production of a language-learning course—not the home 
language. 

The language-learning programme will include lessons which will 
centre around the oral use of the language by the pupils. There are various 
types of exercise which have been found to be useful. We will not go into 
any details in this book about the particulars of oral exercises. However, 
One must realize that a simply written story is not the type of material 
which will be useful for most oral exercises. 

The language-learning programme should make use of the voice of a 
native speaker of the language. If the teacher is nota native speaker of the 
language, there should be some form of tapes or perhaps radio or 
television broadcasts which can supply native speech. It is also possible to 
have a native speaker of the language as a co-teacher with the non-native 
speaker, 

The language-learning programme often makes use of a wide range of 
audio-visual materials of a different type from those used in a literacy 
programme. Again, the major point here is that the literacy course is a 
different thing from the language-learning course. 

The literacy worker who finds that he has been given the task of 
Producing a language-learning programme must undertake a bit of study. 
He should study a few of the very useful books on language teaching. He 
should look at several highly successful language courses which have been 
Produced by governments, universities or commercial publishers. And 
the person producing such a course should consult as much as possible 
With anyone in the country who has had success with teaching a spoken 
language. Only then. after this kind of study, the person should begin to 
Prepare materials. 
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QUESTIONS 


1. Where could you get assistance if you w 
language course? 


2. Why should a language course be centred o 
language? 


vere called upon to produce a 


n the oral use of the 
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Suggested readings 


The following list of Suggested readings has been deliberately kept very short. T He haet 
literally hundreds of other books which would be useful to you. But most people ei P 
be bewildered when faced with a long reading list. They do not know where tostart. Al i 
the following books and articles are basic in nature. The titles are all straightforward an 


Ph ae gis ait om if 
indicate what the books are about. And all of them have longer bibliographies in then 
you are interested in additional reading. 


CHOMSKY, CAROL. Reading, writing and phonology. See: Lester, M. Readings in applied 
transformational grammar, 311-35, 

CHRISTOPHERSEN, P 
Penguin, 1973, are 

CONDON. J.C. JR Semantics and communication, 2nd ed. New York, NY, Macmillan. 
1975, 

CORDER. S.P, Introducing applied linguistics. Baltimore, MD, Penguin, 1973. r 

GORMAN. MARGARET The educational implication of the theory of meaning and symbo 
lism of general Semantics. Washington, DC, Catholics of America Press, 1958. Wed) 

GUMPERZ. J.J.: HYMES, D Directions in Sociolinguistics: the ethnography of communica 
tion. New York, NY, Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1972, 

HENLE. P. Language, thought and culture. Arbor Paperbacks, 1965. 

KAVANAGH, J.F.: MATTINGLY, LG Language by ear and by eve: the 


7 y ; > MD. 
Second language learning: myth and reality. Baltimore, M 


A ; apween 
relationships betwet 


speech and reading. Boston, MIT Pre: 1972. 3 
KIMBALL.JLP. The formal theory of grammar. Englewood Cliffs. NJ, Prentice-Hall, 1973. 
LESTER.M Readings in applied transformational grammar. 2nd ed. New York, NY, Holt. 

Rinehart and Winston, 1973, 

LYONS. J 


Introduction to theoretical linguistics. C 
1969. 


. è . itv Press. 
ambridge, Cambridge University Pre 
NIDA. E.A TABER. CR DRILL. The theory and practice of translation. Leiden, E.J. Brill: 


‘NENBAUM, P.H The measurement of meaning. Urbana. IL. 

University of Illinois Press, 1957, ; 

PRIDE. J.B: HOLMES, J 

SAPORTA. S. Psycholir 
Winston, 1961. 

SMAI LEY. A Orthography studie. 
Societies, 1964, 

WARDHAUGH. R. Reading: a linguistic perspective. New York, NY. Harcourt, Brace and 
World. 1969, 


Sociolinguistics: selected readings. Baltimore, MD, Penguin. sale 
18uistics: a book of readings. New York, NY, Holt, Rinehart and 
S- articles on new Writing systems. Lond on, United Bible 


APPENDIX II 
Glossary 


BACKGROUND NOISE: Situations which m: 
distance from the speaker, etc. 
CLASSICAL LANGUAGE: A language form which 
domestic situations, which has been w 
be the language of the educated. tt 
CONNOTATIVE MEANING: The value judgement or emotional response evoked bya word. 
is contrasted with denotative meaning. 
DEEP STRUCTURE; The under! 


ake hearing difficult. This can be other noise. 


is not normally spoken m 
ritten tora long time, and which is considered to 


ying abstract structure of language before the rules are 
applied which will transform it into surface structure. 


DENOTATIVE MEANING: Meaning which designates the refere 
abstract. It is contrasted with connotative meaning. lb eed 

DIALECTOLOGY: The aspect of linguistics which is concerned with the relationships among 
dialects, and between dialects and languages. 

DISCOURSE: Connected continued language longer than a single sentence. “a 

EMBEDDED CLAUSE: A dependent clause within another clause—the embedded clause 
Serves a function more frequently served by a word or a phrase. ; 

FEEDBACK: The response from participants in communication which allows each to know 


whether there is continuing agreement as to meaning. 
FUNCTOR: See grammatical morpheme, 


GRAMMATICAL MORPHEME: A morpheme whi 
syntactic relationships. 


nce of an object, event or 


n i anae i or 
ch realizes semantic relationals and/¢ 


3 5 ith a lexical 
lt is also called a functor and is contrasted with a lexica 
morpheme, 
HIERARCHY OF MEANING: A system of meaning is a hierarchy of more general to more 
specific. 


IDEOLECT: The form of language spoken by 

IDEOPHONE: A word which by its sound is 
qualities of some real-world object or activity. 

INFORMATIVE STYLE: A style of language in Which the spe 
concerned with conveying information and thus choosin 
information as clearly and unambiguously 
style. 

KEYWORDS: Words which are used as cel 


a single individual, her 
considered to represent the sound or othe 


aker or writer is primiere 
: A h i 

2 Options which will convey 

as Possible. It is contrasted with literary 


ntral learning points in some literacy pro- 

grammes. The words have semantic content relating to what are considered major 

issues in the lives of the learners and graphic structure which is useful for analysis and 
synthesis in the teaching of reading. 

LEXICAL MORPHEME: A morpheme whi 
is contrasted with a grammatical 

LINGUA FRANCA: A language gener 
convenient form of communicatic 
language of any of the particip; 


ch realizes semantic 
morpheme. 

ally spoken in a multi-] 
on. The lingua franca may 
ants in communication, 
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A acts. It 
objects, events, or abstracts. l 


ituati a 
anguage situation as : 
at times not be the hom 
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LITERARY STYLE: A style of language in which the speaker or writer is primarily concerned 
with the emotional response which the message produces. It is contrasted with 
informative style. 

MORA: A unit of measure of vowel or syllable length in time. 

MORPHEME: The smallest unit of grammar which is related to a single meaning. Words can 
be made up of a single morpheme (‘dog’) or more then one morpheme (‘walked 
='‘walk+past tense’). 

NEUTRALIZATION: A process in phonology in which there is no contrast in the surface 
structure of what at a deeper level are two separated and contrasting sound units. 
OFFICIAL LANGUAGE: A language form accepted by national governments for use in 

certain formal public sectors or situations. 

ORTHOGRAPHY: The rules of spelling and of forming words and sentences in a 
language. 

PARALANGUAGE: The tones of voice, facial expressions, attentiveness, etc., which give 
special meaning to the words a person speaks. 

PHONE: A single discrete sound as it occurs in the surface structure of language. 

PHONEMF: A unit of sound which was recognized by earlier linguists as a class of sounds 
which were phonetically similar and which showed patterns of occurrence such that no 
two members of the class ever distinguished a difference in meaning. The concept of 
the phoneme has been used as the basis for alphabetic writing in numerous languages. 
At present the traditional concept of the phoneme is rejected by most linguists. 

PHONOLOGY: The component of language which is concerned with the sound system. It is 
distinguished from semantics and syntax. 

POLYGLOT READERS: A bilingual piece of reading material which is often used in teaching 
reading of a second language after a first language can be read. 

PSYCHO-LINGUISTICS: The aspect of linguistics which is concerned with the psychological 
relationships with language. In particular, psycho-linguistics has been concerned with 
the nature of language-learning—both first-language learning by the child and second- 
language learning. 

READABILITY: The degree of difficulty of written materials, Instruments for measuring 
reading difficulty are commonly called readability formulas. 

READABILITY FORMULAS: See readability. 

RELATIONAL: A class of semantic units which show relationships between objects, events 
and abstracts. 

RESOURCE TRADITION: A written language or languages from which certain conventions 
are borrowed (often unconsciously) when another language is written for the first 
time. It is contrasted with a source language. 

SEMANTICS: The meaning component of language. It is distinguished from syntax and 
phonology. 

SEMANTIC DIFFERENTIAL INVENTORY: A type of test which measures the emotional impact 
of words. 

SOCIO-LINGUISTICS: The aspect of linguistics which is concerned with the relationships 
between language and social situations. 

SOURCE LANGUA! A spoken language which is the basis for representation by a written 
language. It is contrasted with a resource tradition. 

STANDARD LANGUAGE: A language which is written and which has an accepted, estab- 
lished form of writing. 

STYLE: The choice among a variety of possible ways of expressing oneself which a speaker 
or a writer makes. 

SURFACE STRUCTURE: The structure of language in the form that is normally heard or 
written. It is the end product of all the rules which are called into play in the 
production of language. It is contrasted with deep structure. 
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SYLLABIC WRITING: A way of writing in which individual written symbols represent 
syllables. are . í 

SYNTAX: The component of language which is concerned with the structure of phrases, 
clauses and sentences. It is distinguished from semantics and phonology. 

SYSTEMATIC PHONEME: Unit of sound recognized in transformational generative gram- 
mar. It is not the surface structure sound which one hears but the abstraction from 
which such surface structure derives. It is not the same as the phoneme recognized by 
earlier linguists. . 

TEXT BLOCKS: A unit of discourse centring around a dominant semantic content. 

THEORETICAL LINGUISTICS: The aspect of linguistics which is concerned with the nature of 
language in general. It tries to provide a theoretical model for language. 

TRANSFORMATIONAL GENERATIVE GRAMMAR: A theory of language which views lan- 
guage as being generated as surface structure by transformation on deep structure. 

TRANSITION: The movement from one part of a discourse to another, 

UNION LANGUAGE: A form of written language with a common base from a number of 
dialects of a language. It is developed as a means of having a written language which 
can be easily understood among all dialects. 

VERNACULAR LANGUAGE: A language which has no standard written form although 
attempts may have been made to write it. 

WORD: A unit of grammar which is characterized b 
within phrases and clauses. A wort 
a one-to-one basis with a word 
language can usually be defined 


y its ability to contrast and combine 
ord in spoken language does not always correspond on 
in written language. A word in an alphabetic written 


as a written unit characterized by space on each side. 
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Hints for translators of this book 


In some ways this book will be easy to translate, but in other ways it will be difficult. It will 

be easy in that the language used is fairly simple. It will be difficult for two reasons. : 

1. Some technical linguistic terms are used. These will not be found in most dictionaries 

and translators will have to consult professional linguists, or in some cases may even 
have to create new terms. (It is sometimes a good solution simply to use the English 
terms if no term exists in the language of translation.) A list of most of these technical 
terms is given at the end of this discussion. 

. A number of language examples are given. Language exampl 
than English can be used as they exist. But most English exa 
they can illustrate to the English reade 
examples for these should be foun 


2s from languages other 
amples are used because 
r the linguistic points under discussion. Parallel 

d in the language of translation. But, of course. there 
will not be parallels for all of these in the language of translation since all languages 
differ in details. This is particularly true for examples of the English writing system. In 
such cases you should keep the English example. A list of these English examples !s 
given on pages 139-141. If great difficulty is encountered the author of this manuscript 
will be happy to give advice through the International Institute for Adult Literacy 
Methods. 


It is anticipated that there will be two ty 


a translation into international languages used ina number of nations; an 
adaptation (probably abridged) into languages of more limited geogra- 
phical usage. The translations should be fairly true to the original, with 
the types of changes in examples suggested above. The adaptations can be 


more selective and more directed at specific training situations. Since the 
adaptor must choose and select materi 


he must make sure that he understan 
The suggested use of the book in Chap 


pes of re-working of this manual— 
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APPENDIX III , 139 
A LIST OF TECHNICAL TERMS TO BE TRANSLATED 


First appears First appears 
Term in text on page Term in text on page 
linguistics 13 readability 70 
dialectology 18 readability formulas 70 
socio-linguistics 18 embedded clause 70 
psycho-linguistics 18 relationals 73 
semantic 18 hierarchy of meaning 23 
syntax 18 denotative meaning 74 
syntactic 18 connotative meaning 74 
phonological 18 Semantic Differential Inventory 75 
phonology 18 discourse 76 
phoneme 19 transition 76 
phone 20 text blocks 77 
semantics 20 concept 80 
morpheme 22 informative style 82 
standard language 27 literary style 82 
lingua franca 38 ideolect 95 
union language 41 feedback 96 
syllabic writing 46 paralanguage 97 
source language 48 surface structure 110 
resource tradition 48 deep structure 110 
lexical morpheme 63 Transformational Generative 
grammatical morpheme 63 Grammar 110 
functors 63 systematic phoneme 111 
ideophone 67 neutralization 115 
redundancy 67 recognition (learning) 118 
background noise 68 recall (learning) 118 
polyglot 128 


ENGLISH EXAMPLES FOR WHICH PARALLELS IN LANGUAGE OF TRANSLATION 
SHOULD BE SOUGHT 


Example Occurs 
on page Comment 


‘Building’ and ‘shack’ with Easy to find a comparable 
different emotional example. 
responses. 21 

‘Incomplete’ made up of Easy. 


more than one morpheme. 22 
mora 52 
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Occurs 
Example on page 
‘Boys’ made up of more 
than one morpheme. 63 
Readers do not notice 
grammatical morphemes. 63 
Relative frequency of lexical 
and grammatical 
morphemes. 65 
‘yov’ less formal than ‘one’. 66 
‘Nominative absolute’ as 
special written structure 
not normally used in 
spoken English. 66 
‘Ouch’ as example of words 
rarely written. 67 
Grammatical structure 
which is difficult to read. 69 
Hierarchies of meaning. 73 
Little emotional response to 
words such as ‘do’, 
‘doer’. 74 
‘Once upon a time’ as 
introduction to fairy 
tales. 76 
Examples of English 
transitional sentences, 77 
‘Do, make’ etc., as examples 
of highly frequent words 
with little lexical content. 80 
English spelling according 
to surface phonemes 112 


Comment 
Easy. 


Easy. 


Requires library research for 
languages such as Spanish, 
French—difficult for some 
languages. 

Fairly easy to find similar 
situation. 

Easy for most languages written 
a long time—difficult for 
languages written a short time. 


Easy. 


Frequently found in language 
but might take research to 
discover what such structures 
are. 

Easy 

Easy. 


Fairly easy to find parallel 
examples. 


Easy. 
Easy. 
May be difficult since a lengthy 


discussion is dependent on 
the example. 
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Occurs 
Example on page Comment 


Neutralization of English Fairly frequent in language but 
vowels. 115 might be difficult for translator 
to discover; the somewhat 
lengthy discussion is dependent 
on the example. 


Phonemes spread over two Easy for some languages, 


syllables and causing difficult for others. 
spelling problems. 117 
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